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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 
HE latest rumour is a statement in the Globe that the 
assembling of the Congress “is definitely settled,” and that 
the Governments of England and Russia have agreed to support 
the following programme :--There will be two Bulgarias, one 
north of the Balkans, under a Prince; and the other south, under 
a Christian governor, and a government modelled on that of the 
English Colonies. The Southern province will stop short of 
the Agean, but the ‘Turkish troops are to withdraw 
from it, and not to re-enter it.” England ‘ deplores, 
but will not oppose the retrocession of Bessarabia.” England 
4‘ does not consider the possession of Batoum sufficient to justify 
war,” and Russia promises not to further advance her 
frontier in Asia. Russia gives up ‘‘Bayazid” to Turkey, 
at the request of England, but in return, Turkey 
cedes Kotour to Persia; Russia will not take her in- 
demnity in land, or interfere with England's claims on 
Turkey as a creditor. Congress will reorganise the Greek pro- 
vinces. Russia agrees that the passage of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus shall remain in statu quo. England will suggest 
at the Congress that Europe reorganises Bulgaria. 


If this account is correct, and some part of it—particularly 
the odd little clause about Kotour,—looks “ inspired,” the first 
emotion in the country will be one of intense surprise. What 
have we been spending millions for, and violating the Constitution, 
and summoning Sepoys from India, and throwing the whole world 
into commotion? These terms would have been accepted by Russia 
at the very beginning of the negotiations, just as readily as they 
are accepted now. Bulgaria is divided, it is true, but Turkey 
loses both divisions as completely as if they were one; and if the 
toad along the AXgean is kept open, that is a Greek interest, as 
well as a Turkish one. The energies and resources of the 
country have, to all appearance, been uselessly thrown away. It 
must, however, be noted, in opposition to this view, that, even if 
the Globe is for once well informed, we do not yet know any 
details, and that nothing in this settlement is inconsistent with 
the great plan for extending English influence in Asiatic Turkey, 
which has this week occupied such a space in the Tory journals. 
Russia may have made concessions on that point to retain her 
advantages. 














Up to the publication of this statement, matters looked 
rather worse than better. There were rumours on Satur- 
day. of dissensions in the Cabinet, which caused a sort 
of panic on ‘Change, and as they were officially denied 
on Sunday, most people believed them to be true. The 
negotiations, moreover, appeared to lag, telegrams were received 
announcing uneasiness in different capitals, and Austria was re- 
presented as highly irritated. The Sultan, too, was evidently 
discomposed, the attack on Murad’s Palace proving to have been 
Serious, and altogether there were anticipations of very great 
farther delay, if not of a renewal of the diplomatic conflict. If 
the Glole’s announcement is correct, much of this alarm must 
have been the result merely of suspense, but some of it may have 
been due to a contest in the Cabinet upon the plan still remaining 
unrevealed, 


The Times, the Telegraph, and the Pall Mall Gazette have all 
been stating this week that the Sultan now becomes an Asiatic 
sovereign, that he will be permanently threatened in Asia by 
Russian ambition, and that his dominions must be placed under 
the special guardianship of some single Power, which must be 
England. England must either administer Turkey in Asia— 
just seven United Kingdoms—or at all events keep a 
Resident at Constantinople, armed by Europe with the 
powers of advice and control which a Resident possesses in a 
native Indian State. The details of the project are given vaguely, 
but the Telegraph evidently looks forward, among other trifles, to 
the revivification of Asia Minor, and there is a belief in well- 
informed quarters that there is something in the scheme. We 
have discussed its results elsewhere, but must add here that if it 
is large enough to be effective, there is no chance that the Turks 
will ever consent to it. They want to rule, not to enjoy 
the ‘‘ closely-watched slavery” which in England “ is mocked 
with the name of power,” still less to see their own 
serfs—Infidels, men without rights—raised to an equality with 
themselves, under English administrators. It would be a strange 
irony of fate, if Lord Beaconsfield’s hand were to be the one 
destined to give a coup de grace to the Turkish Empire. It is 
more vulnerable in Asia than in Europe, if we are the assailants. 





Earl Russell died at Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, on 
Tuesday evening, at the age of eighty-six. He first entered 
Parliament in 1813, and has been a Member of the Legislature, 
therefore, for sixty-five years. He has held at various times 
the offices of Paymaster of the Forces (his office at the time of the 
great Reform Bill, when he was not a Member of the Cabinet), 
Home Secretary, Colonial Secretary, leader of the House of 
Commons, First Lord of the Treasury, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, President of the Council; but out of his long official 
life, he was Prime Minister for less than seven years,—namely, 
from July, 1846, to March, 1852, and next from October, 
1865, to July, 1866, about a year longer than Mr. Gladstone and 
than Lord Beaconsfield. No other public man of his day can be 
mentioned who has given effective aid to the popular cause through 
so long a stretch of time, for even Lord Palmerston was for 
a long time rather a Conservative than a Liberal, if in domestic 
policy he were ever indeed anything else. Lord Beaconsfield has 
done himself honour by offering for Lord Russell a public funeral. 
Indeed, though he once in early youth assailed him very savagely, 
throughout his Parliamentary career, and also in his novels, Lord 
Beaconsfield has always shown more respect and deference for 
Lord John than for any other statesman of the Liberal party. 
Probably he respected both his blood and his indomitable pluck. 


There has been a great wrangle in the papers about Mr. 
Dillwyn’s turning Mr. Roebuck out of his accustomed seat, in 
the debate of Thursday week,—the debate in which Mr. 
Roebuck said so many venomous things of the Liberals. Mr, 
Dillwyn has, however, explained the facts of the case very clearly, 
in a letter to Thursday’s Times and Daily News. Itseems that the 
Member for Swansea, who has now been one of the most hard- 
working of Members for twenty-three years, usually secures for 
the evening, and occupies, a seat on the front bench below the 
gangway, which used to be frequently occupied by Mr. Roebuck ; 
—that Mr. Dillwyn had voluntarily given it up to Mr. Roebuck, 
when he came down to the House, often at great inconvenience to 
himself, since in a great debate he was unable to get another seat in 
its place ;—and that heasked Mr. Roebuck to let him know when he 
intended to occupy it beforehand, that he might not be thus in- 
convenienced ; that Mr. Roebuck agreed to the reasonableness of 
such a course, but had only once given him such notice, and did not 
give him any such notice on the night in question. As, therefore, 
Mr. Roebuck had on that afternoon used his place amongst the 
Liberals only to pour out a virulent denunciation of them and of their 
leaders, Mr. Dillwyn, who had secured the seat for the evening, as 
usual, and who found it empty after Mr. Roebuck’s speech, declined 








to give it up when Mr. Roebuck returned to the House, late at night, 
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ina crowded sitting,—whereby Mr. Roebuck was driven to make 
his home where he has long placed his affections, among the Tories. 
Mr. Dillwyn could hardly have done better. To claim the right 
both to turn you out without notice, and to denounce you and aljl 
your friends in unmeasured language after he has done so, is 
stretching the rights of man too far. No code of morality requires 
you to press upon a man special facilities for trying to kick you 


downstairs. 

There is obvious irritation at Vienna, where the statesmen 

see their little game quite spoiled. They thought that if Eng- 
land would only be good enough to fight Russia, they could 
impose any terms they liked upon St. Petersburg. As, however, 
Russia and England came to an agreement, Austria was left out, 
the Emperor not even getting Bosnia, for which he greatly 
wished. The Austrian Government, therefore, has taken pos- 
session of Ada Kaleh, the fortified island in the Danube, bas 
massed troops on the Adriatic, and has increased its army in 
Transylvania. Moreover, Count Andrassy has informed the 
Delegations that the £6,000,000 voted will be expended ; that the 
Bulgaria marked out by the Treaty of San Stefano is far too large; 
that Roumania must not be occupied for the time proposed ; and 
that Servia and Montenegro, though they may be benefitted, 
must not be enlarged so as to interfere with Austria’s communi- 
cations with the East. That means that Austria means to have 
Bosnia by-and-by, and does not want Servia thrown across her 
path. 
The situation at Constantinople has been very strained, but 
for the moment there is order. The Sultan, frightened by the 
attempt of the War party to release Murad, and by the burning- 
down of ‘the Porte”—the Downing Street, so to speak, of 
Constantinople—has dismissed Sadyk Pasha, who was ‘a 
reformer,” has re-established the Grand Vizierate, and has 
entrusted it to Mahomed Ruchdi, a quiet, old Tory Turk, who 
is specially charged in the order to guard the Imperial preroga- 
tive. He has, moreover, appointed his own sister’s husband, 
Mahmoud ‘‘ Damad,” the most hated man in Turkey, but a deter- 
mined one, Minister of War. This means that ‘the Palace” 
has defeated ‘*the Porte” once again, and that the Sultan 
is master; but the duration of this régime depends upon 
the soldiers. Their mind is not yet known, nor is there 
any evidence that they would support any particular leader 
against the Sultan. In the recent insurrection, the guard turned 
out at once against the invaders of the Palace, and shot sixty-one 
of them. 

A debate was raised and a division taken on Monday against 
the estimate for the Sepoys sent to Malta, but the debate was 
half-hearted and the division a farce. Lord Hartington made a 
very weighty speech against a division, upon the ground that as 
the Government maintained secrecy, the House had no sufficient 
information before it, and that if the vote was rejected, the ex- 
pense must either be thrown on India, which was unfair, or on 
the ‘‘ other resources,” to which allusion had been made—a 
balance of the six millions—which was injudicious. His friends 
had made their protest against the unconstitutional character of 
the movement, and their protest had been unanswered ; but it had 
been overruled, and he did not wish to repeat it in that form. The 
Government were assuming a heavy responsibility, but everything 
depended upon the extent of the emergency, and that emergency 
was not as yet explained. He should therefore not vote. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer virtually agreed with this speech, 
stating that at the proper time he would be fully prepared to 
defend the course taken by Government, which tended distinctly 
towards peace; and although Mr. Gladstone made a speech to 
show that the Government had broken the law, and Sir H. 
Havelock, a competent expert, demonstrated that each Sepoy had 
cost £153, or more than Europeans would have cost, the estimate 
was carried, by 214 to 40. Nominally, we should add, the division 
was on a motion by Sir George Campbell for a committee of 
inquiry into the expense of using Indian troops, but as this was 
an amendment in Supply, the vote virtually carried the supply, 
which was subsequently agreed to without a division. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday moved for a 
Committee to examine the whole question of Parliamentary Re- 
porting, which was, of course, granted. He seemed to think that 
discontented Members wanted impossibilities,—namely, full re- 
porting, quick reporting, and accurate reporting all at once, and 
quite forgot that Parliament formerly enjoyed all these advantages. 
The newspapers could and would secure all these things, if the 
necessary organisation paid them, but it does not, because they 


want the space for profitable advertisements. The reports are 
therefore whittled away to nothing, and the influence of Parlig- 
ment sensibly declines. What is wanted is not a new “‘ H. ” 
but a “‘ Parliamentary Reporter,” with full reports, and nothing 
else, clearly printed, and sold everywhere for a penny. That is 
quite obtainable, if the House will give two reporters good seata 

and guarantee the publishers against loss. There is no need for 
the House to do the work itself, or to increase its staff of highly. 
paid officials. Let the London Gazette people do it. 





The Democratic party in Congress is doing a very silly thing, 
Moved, it is believed, by Mr. Tilden, it has voted for a Com. 
mittee which is to reopen the whole question of Mr. Hayes’s elec. 
tion. They believe that investigation will show great frauds, and 
that in particular Florida was counted for Mr. Hayes in direct 
opposition to the vote of the State. The fraud was effected 
the Returning Board, and has been confessed by the Chairman, 
Judge McLin, a Democrat, and by Captain Dennis, a Republican 
who was prominent in the election. Both received offices from 
Mr. Hayes. The Democrats threaten, if these frauds are proved, 
to ask the Supreme Court to declare the election void ; but their 
real object is probably to secure Mr. Tilden at the next election, 
and their proceedings do not please the country. It is argued, 
and with justice, that if a President’s title can be once attacked 
after he has been seated, no election will be safe, and the Pre. 
sidency will be disputed every Session, voters declaring, for 
example, that they have been bribed. So strong is the popular 
feeling, that the inquiry will probably be abandoned, after being 
held over the Republicans long enough to call public attention to 
the scandals of the last election. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach announced on Thursday that if the 
Cape Colony and other Colonies interested would vote fair sums 
towards the maintenance of an electric-cable communication 
with Great Britain,—that is, really with Madeira,—her Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared to assist them financially. This 
is sensible, the expenditure caused by want of communication 
with the Cape being almost as great as the cost of maintaining 
a cable ; but we trust the assistance will take the form of a grant 
for so many years, and not of a guarantee. A guaranteed cable 
will never get quickly mended, and its managers will never 
regulate their charges so as to attract a poor and scattered 
population. 


From the course of the Committee on Parliamentary Procedure, 
it would seem that the finding of any remedy for “ obstruction” 
will be a difficult matter. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears to wish the House to adopt a rule that any Member who 
has been ‘twice formally declared out of order in the same 
sitting, or to be abusing the rules of the House, shall stand sus- 
pended from his duties as a Member during the remainder of 
that day’s sitting of the House ;” but even if that rule were 
adopted, besides the difficulty of declaring a man out of 
order if he were really discussing the subject before the 
House, however tediously, there would be nothing to prevent 
a knot of obstructionists from taking up in turns the invi- 
dious duty of getting suspended. Moreover, it would seem that 
Mr. Raikes at least,—the Chairman of Committees,—is very loth 
to have the punitive power lodged in his hands. The House or 
the Committee, he says, should punish, while the Speaker or 
the Chairman should have the power of interfering on behalf of 
any minority unduly opposed by the majority. We fear that 
the nervousness as to enforcing discipline is so considerable, 
that the House or Committee will try to put it all upon 
the Speaker or Chairman, and the Speaker or Chairman on the 
House or Committee. There must be somebody to will the 
sweeping-away of obstruction, if it is to be swept away. You 
cannot effect anything by wishing it away, or it would not be there 
now. But volition is becoming obsolete. 


There was a discussion in the House of Lords on Monday op 
the very stringent Bill for the stamping-out of cattle disease 
which has been introduced by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
into the House of Lords, but which is pretty sure to be re, 
in the Commons chiefly as a Bill for raising the price of meat 
and getting the votes of the English farmers for the Govert- 
ment. Ministers certainly are not very consistent, if they really 
regard this Bill as necessary. They magnify the results of the 
discretionary power giver them by recent legislation, and yet m 
this Bill they propose to abolish their own discretionary powets— 
at least so far as regards “ fat animals ” imported from European 
countries, and to compel such animals to be slaughtered at the 
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of debarkation. But even this principle they do not apply 
to the United States and Canada, and Lord Salisbury says that 
they do not, because the voyage from those countries is itself 
gufficient to act as an adequate quarantine. But Lord Salisbury 
was there, we fancy, out of his depth. If we are rightly informed, 
the period of incubation of the worst of the cattle diseases,—of 
al] but the foot-and-mouth disease,—is much longer than the 
duration of the Atlantic voyage. Lord Salisbury’s reason for not 
continuing the discretionary power which, according to the 
Government, has worked so well, is still more amusing. While 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon is wielding the discretion, he 
gays, all will be right, but no other man who is likely to accede 
to his office can well be what he is! What an epitaph for the 
Duke !—‘‘ Here lies the sole person competent to judge which 
fat oxen shall be slain, and which reprieved. His immortality was 
vainly sighed for by his peers, that he might award the doom of 
fat oxen for ever.” 


Mr. S. Morley, M.P., in writing to the Bristol Trades Council 
last week, remarks that greatly as the Unions have benefitted 
the men, in bringing them to act unitedly and to consider their 
own interests in common, they have done one mischief,—they have 
put middlemen between the men and the masters, in the shape of 
the paid agents of the Unions; and tha n consequence, the masters 
have less direct intercourse with the men than they used to have ; 
and he thinks new arrangements for conducting the negotiations 
between masters and men are desirable, if a great deal of English 
capital is not to be driven abroad. This, coming from Mr. §. 
Morley, is a weighty opinion. The men should consider that 
useful as paid agents often are, their usefulness is greatly dimin- 
ished if there is no efficient check upon their representatives, to 
ensure the complete adequacy of their reports,—both those made 
in the name of their employers and those made to their employers. 





The new form of the ‘* Jingo” rhyme is pithy and sententious:— 
We don’t want to fight; but by Jingo, if we do, 

We won’t go to the front ourselves, but we'll send the mild Hindoo.” 

The Times of Wednesday announces that Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth has invented armour-plating impenetrable to any missiles 
now employed. This armour is composed of ‘ fluid-compressed 
steel, and is built up in hexagonal sections, each of which is 
composed of a series of concentric rings, around a central circular 
disc.” A target nine inches in thickness was built on this 
principle, supported by a wood backing against a sand-bank. 
A Palliser shell weighing 2501lb. was then fired at it, at a 
distance of only thirty yards, with 50lb. of pebble-powder. 
The shell broke into innumerable fragments, and the target was 
driven 18 in. back into the sand. The target itself was absolutely 
unhurt, though the apex of the shell, a mass of some 8 lb. weight, 
stuck fast in it. If these results should be obtained in further 
experiments, the batting will have beaten the bowling again, and 
an ironclad could pass any fortress. That would be for this 
¢ountry a most important success. 


A telegram of Sunday last from Philadelphia says that a tornado 
¢rossed a portion of Wisconsin on Thursday week which literally 
swept the wooden buildings in its path-way before it, and 
carried on the débris of the houses for many miles. 
The towns of Mineral Point, Mount Vernon, Primrose, Oregon, 
and Paoli, are said to have been ‘‘ devastated,” whatever 
that may mean, but that only thirty persons were killed and 
fifty injured. The ‘‘ devastation” can hardly have been very 
complete without a greater loss of life than that. ‘ In one case,” 
it is said, ‘‘ a school-house, with the teachers and scholars in it, 
was carried away several rods, three of the scholars being killed, 
but others escaping unhurt.” Even in England we have had 


j inspiration of Deuteronomy. He had, to be sure, a new idea of 


his own of the purpose and meaning of Deuteronomy, but such 
discussions were pure good. Like the shepherd who rebuked 
Lord Rutherfurd, for complaining of the east wind and the mist, 
in the words, ‘‘ What ails ye, mon, at the wind, what ails ye at 
the mist? It slokens the grun’, and it slokens the ewes, and 
mair than that, it’s the wull o’ God,” Mr. Colquhoun rebuked 
those who would put down new discussions as to the meaning and 
application of inspiration. Such discussions ‘“sloken the grun’,” 
and no doubt “sloken” too the minds of divinity scholars ;—and 
most certainly, in the present age, they are ‘‘ the wull o’ God.” 





It seems the more probable that the censure of Professor 
Robertson Smith on Tuesday will, in some way or other, be 
reversed by the Assembly, because the result of the vote on the 
third count in the indictment against him, that concerning “ inspir- 
ation,” was to give him a triumphant majority on the evening of 
the same day on which he was censured. Dr. Thomas Smith moved 
that Professor Robertson Smith’s ‘‘statement that an inspired 
writer allowed himself the same freedom as was taken by ancient 
historians, is, in the sense in which it appears to the General 
Assembly to be used by him, so unguarded as to be incompatible 
with the inspiration and infallible truth of the Holy Scriptures ;” 
whereupon Mr. Isdale, of Glasgow, moved that “the Assembly 
dismiss the complaint with appeal, and sustain the judgment of 
the Presbytery ;” and Mr. Isdale’s motion was carried, by 283 
against 140 votes for Dr. Thomas Smith. This very remarkable 
vote is not only a great victory for Professor Robertson Smith, 
but a clear evidence of the fluctuating condition of mind in the 
Free Church as to the true meaning of ‘inspiration.’ It is, in 
fact, an admission that human minds, and thoughts, and styles, 
and idioms have a great deal to do with the form of Scripture, 
and that it is quite as allowable to talk of the peculiar style and 
metaphor of Isaiah and Ezra as of the peculiar style and metaphor 
of Aschylus and Thucydides. ‘That is a considerable step in the 
direction of freedom—for the Free Church. 


A frightful calamity has happened to one of the great German 
ironclads in the Straits of Dover. We do not yet know whether 
it were to the ‘Konig Wilhelm’ or the ‘ Grosser Kurfiirst.’ The 
latter (the ‘Grosser Kurfiirst’) is a great turret-ship, of near 
7,000 tons, and of the same build as the ‘ Preussen’ and the 
‘Friedrich der Grosse.’ It was said that she could steam 14 
knots an hour, and that her armament was six heavy guns, 
At half-past nine o'clock yesterday morning, the ‘Konig 
Wilhelm’ came into collision with the ‘Grosser Kur- 
first,’ and one of the two sank almost immediately; but 
one account says it was the former ship which sank, and another 
says it was the latter. One hundred and twenty of the crew had 
been rescued, but if that were all, it must have been but one- 
fourth of the crew needful for so large a ship. The Crown 
Prince of Germany immediately started for Dover by a special 
train. Itis a terrible feature of the risk to these great iron 
vessels, that if a hole is made in any of them, they sink so rapidly, 
and with so large a population in them. 


The School Board of London is doing a good thing in teaching 
girls to cook. One of the teachers is henceforth to give lessons 
in every Board School on food and its preparation, and the girls 
will be required to attend. And they are to be taught practical 
cooking as well. Twenty-one kitchens are to be established in 
different parts of London, and each is to be fitted up properly, 
and presided over by a practical cook, with a salary of £60a 
year,—a sum which the most discriminating members of the 
Board think quite inadequate for the duties expected of 
such an instructor. And no doubt a mere skilful cook 





gales more than equinoctial at a time nearer to the solstice than 
to the equinox, as if the holiday of the winds had been postponed | 
80 long, that they were taking their revenge in the violence of 
their play. 

There has been agreat hubbub in the Scottish Free Kirk this week, 
about Professor Robertson Smith,—a young Aberdeen Professor 
of great learning, of extraordinary orthodoxy, and of no common 
abilities, whose case has been already discussed in these columns, | 
and is again discussed this week, in relation to the particular count | 
on which the General Assembly have condemned him,—by the | 
small majority of 23 (301 against 278),—in another column. Pro- | 
fessor Robertson Smith was defended by Professor Rainy and some | 
of the most orthodox of Free-Church divines, and by no unim- | 


about. 





would hardly be sufficient. There should be some gift 
for teaching as well, and that is by no means a part of 
the ordinary cook’s gifts. It is not as if all the girls could be 
made to work, as a cook will make his subordinates work. In 
that case, we should have a practical illustration of the maxim 
about too many cooks, and the effect they produce on the 
soup. The cook in question can only avail himself of the practical 
assistance of a few girls on any one day, and ought, therefore, 
to have a remarkable gift for teaching by example,—which is never 
so easy as teaching by strictly superintended work. 


The Centenary festival in honour of Voltaire was held in Paris 
on Thursday at the Gaité ‘'héaitre. Atthe same time, an immense 
crowd was watching a demonstration in Notre Dame in honour 


portant part of the lay element of the Assembly. Thus Mr. W. of Joan of Arc, and in “reparation” for the sins of the day in 


Colquhoun, of Rossdhu, wanted to know what all ‘the doost” was 
Professor Robertson Smith had maintained sedulously the 


honouring her assailant. Neither festival was disturbed. 


Consols were on Friday 97,7; to 97,°5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— —— 
AN ENGLISH PROTECTORATE OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 


HE Tory papers, among which we must now, alas! class 
the Times, have evidently received hints to put out 
feelers about a new and vast project, entertained either by the 
Government, or as is more probable, by the Premier alone. 
This is nothing less than that England should assume single- 
handed the direct Protectorate either of Turkey as a whole, or 
of the Turkish Empire in Asia. It is difficult to see how the 
two divisions of the Empire are to be separated, but from the 
amount of “eloquent” writing about the ruined cities and 
lost fertility of Asia Minor, from the incessant references to 
our position in India, and from the studious repetition of the 
untrue statement that the Sultan will henceforth be mainly 
an Asiatic potentate, and that it is in Asia he will be 
threatened, it is evident that some such idea is entertained. 
English “ assistance”—which means money—and English 
officers, and English energy are to be placed at the 
service of the Sultan, and by them his Empire is to 
be re-invigorated, and regenerated, and repopulated, and 
its “resources developed” and its strength utilised, and we 
suppose, its Bonds in some way guaranteed. None of the journals 
state definitely how this great work is to be accomplished, or 
with what ultimate design it is to be attempted, but they all 
assume that it is an inevitable task, and one from which this 
country will not shrink. Most of them, indeed, speak of it 
with gratulation, as a great gain to the Empire, and a step in 
that “territorial development” te which manifest destiny 
always leads a “ proud and successful” race. The Times, 
indeed, half hesitates, and talks of influencing Turkey through 
a Resident, whose advice, as in an Indian State, must always 
be taken ; but the nearer the journal is to the counsels of the 
Premier, the wider is the scheme, till at last it becomes one 
indistinguishable from the plan under which Lord Clive at 
first attempted to govern Bengal, and which he abandoned 
only under the pressure of necessity. 

It is nearly impossible that such a plan should proceed only 
from the excited imaginations of Turkish Bondholders, eager 
for a three-per-cent. guarantee, which would give them 10 per 
cent. on their investments and nearly perfect security. Either 
all Tory papers have been stricken at once with the same craze, 
or a dream of the largest kind is entertained—though we do 
not say it is matured, or has advanced beyond the possibility of 
the usual smooth, minimising speech from Sir Stafford North- 
cote—by powerful persons, and amounts to this,—that Eng- 
land is in future to be invested with some direct authority over 
Asiatic Turkey, which will enable her to secure good government 
to its people, to ensure peace, to stop the “ further aggressions 
of Russia,” and to neutralise the formidable military position 
in Asia which Russia acquires by the cession of Kars and 
Ardahan. It is pointedly stated that the function to be per- 
formed cannot be performed by collective Europe, that it must 
be entrusted to some one Power, and that this must be, from 
the nature of things, either Russia or England, which latter 
country must have a recognised “ position” from which to 
exert her authority. If this means only that we are 
going to govern Egypt, we agree without repugnance, 
because the gain to the world will compensate for the 
weight cast upon Great Britain, and because the sovereignty 
of the Isthmus would make India finally secure from maritime 
attack, until the Australian Republic assumes the place it must 
one day take in Asiatic waters. But it clearly does not mean 
this, or why all these eulogiums on the potentialities of Asia 
Minor? If it means, as some strange hints seem to render 
possible, that Great Britain should occupy the Euphrates Valley 
from the Cilician Gates south-east to the Persian Gulf, then 
we wait to hear the opinion of experts on what sounds primd 
Jacie a wild project, due to a desire to obtain possession, either 
direct or actual, of the Holy Land,—a project which will 
excite all fanatics, alike in Russia and in the Latin 
countries, almost to madness, and might entirely change 
the whole course of European politics. But if it 
means, as it seems to mean, that England should accept 
a new and direct responsibility for the whole of Asiatic 
Turkey, and either establish a “ Residency ” at Constantinople, 
with irresistible rights of advice and control, or form a European 
Civil Service, nominally under the Sultan, but really under the 
Foreign Office, for the regeneration of the Empire on that 
continent, then we desire, without at first expressing either 
approval or disapproval, to describe the inevitable conse- 
quences of either of the two alternatives, 





* The first will fail, as it always has failed. The group of 
Pashas who make up official Turkey are not seeking the good 
government of Asia in any European sense, are not anxious to 
maintain order, and induce prosperity, and promote progress 
but are seeking to govern either for their own advantage, or rs 
accordance with the precepts of a creed which secures to none 
but its own votaries any rights which they cannot defend by force, 
They will treat the Resident with the deepest respect, will issue 
any laws he advises—and he could scarcely improve upon the 
laws already issued and disregarded—and will go on governing 
by exaction and tyranny, as before. They know no other 
method. In a short time, probably a few months, for 
Arab and Christian Rayah alike have lost their old awe of the 
Turk, the Pashas will be resisted in the old way, namely, by 
insurrections, or riot, or flight from the harassed province, and 
then the Resident must either remain passive—that is, give up 
the task of securing good government—or must commit that 
most terrible of crimes, the crime of using the irresistible 
strength of Western civilisation to crush resistance to the 
oppression of Oriental barbarism. English or Indian soldiers 
must reseat the Pashas driven out or threatened for their bar- 
barities. The latter policy is impossible. It was impossible 
even a century ago, when men were less moved than they are 
now by cruelty, when it took six months for a letter from 
India to reach London, and when years might elapse before a 
ery like that of the Rohillas against Hastings could call up a 
defender in the British Parliament. Now, when within a 
year Asiatic Turkey would be full of British travellers, when 
the newspaper correspondent is in every city and the Man- 
chester bagman in every orderly village, when a full Treasury 
is essential to decent government and oppression at once 
destroys civilised finance, the truth would be known too 
quickly, and the system would break down in a year, under an 
explosion of national abhorrence. Government by Mussulman 
Asiatics and responsibility to the British Parliament cannot be 
combined; the two civilisations are too different, the two 
creeds too hostile in principle, the two sets of governing persons 
too divergent in ideas and aims and educated consciences, The 
average British Member, once compelled to understand Turkish 
government in Asia Minor, or Syria, or Egypt, would not endure 
to be responsible for it for a year, and would either abandon 
the attempt, or substitute for it—and this would be his course 
—direct and efficacious European control. Every Pasha who 
governed like a Pasha would be replaced by an English Com- 
missioner, governing like an Anglo-Indian in a Non-Regula- 
tion Province. Failure or direct government would be the 
immediate alternatives, and the second is obviously the one 
to which the projectors look, and as they want a sound finance 
to begin with, will probably try from the first. 

To that project we have no moral objection to raise. If Asiatic 
Turkey is to be governed by an English Civil Service, and 
English commandants of Turkish regiments, and English 
mayors of municipalities, Turkey and the world will alike be 
the gainers, but at what a price to England! She would indeed 
be superseding the Turks, but she would be taking on herself a 
second India, without its complete sovereignty, would have to 
guarantee a vast Empire against Russia, to govern a dark 
population, which under her sway would increase to tens of 
millions, spread over provinces each of them a kingdom, and 
to do it all for the benefit of a potentate whose Court would 
pass its life in endeavours either to thwart her efforts, or to 
absorb all the benefit of their results for their selfish or evil 
luxury. Imagine governing India for the benefit of the Great 
Mogul! Our forces are to ensure peace, and the Sultan to be 
great thereby. Our magistrates are to refill the districts, that 
conscription may make a Turkish army formidable. Our Collec- 
tors are to restore prosperity, that an effete Court may revel in 
unimaginable luxury and caprice. Ten years would not have 
passed before the country would be weary of such a task, 
would cry out that the waste must cease, that the revenues 
must be spent on the people, that the country regenerated by 
Englishmen must not be plundered for the benefit of a corrupt 
Court. The early Indian system, which endured so short 
time that it is not even remembered, would be superseded by 
the later Indian system, and England would have on its hands 
a second Asiatic dependency, so placed by nature that it must 
be garrisoned against Russia like a fortress, and garrisoned by 
men capable of scientific warfare ; that its proceedings and its 
fate would be objects of incessant jealousy to all European 
States, and that it could be reached only so long as we main- 
tained by endless fleets the freedom of the seas against the 
maritime coalitions which France, Austria, Italy, and Russia 
would be almost compelled to form. Is the “ weary Titan 
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really about to stoop his back to that tremendous burden ? 
If he is, if the Englishman, knowing the facts, having counted 
the cost, having surveyed the ground, is resolved that in the 
interest of the world he will govern Asiatic Turkey as he now 
governs India, that he will run all the risks of the consequent 
wars, and all the greater risks which his own freedom will incur 
from the reflex action of Anglo-Turkish ways, we at least 
shall pause before we resist his determination. There would 
be a heroism in such an effort, a moral grandeur in such a 
self-sacrifice, before which mere political judgment might well 
retire, to bethink itself whether patriotism is the highest duty 
of man, whether gain to mankind may not justify even risks 
to England. It is not with reason that one can refute Miiller, 
when he says that, moneyless, he will receive and feed all orphans 
that come. But we do not believe that the Englishman has 
decided on any such task, that he sees in the least whither he 
is being led, that he has even a glimpse of what a separate 
English Protectorate over Turkey must shortly mean. He sees 
only that he is to gain a “ glorious diplomatic victory,” and that 
Mr. Layard is to be great in Constantinople, and as he mistook 
Plassey for a mere victory, mistakes a Protectorate for a grant 
of more power, without more work, more responsibilities, or 
more taxation. If the Tory papers, with the Times at their 
head, are not talking nonsense, he will soon be undeceived. 





EARL RUSSELL. 


ARL RUSSELL,—or rather Lord John Russell, for the 
greater part of his public life was passed as “ Lord 
John,”—was certainly not the greatest statesman of his day, 
nor quite the most earnest and far-sighted Liberal of his 
day; but this he was,—the most thoroughly popular of the 
aristocratic chiefs of his day,—the statesman who while, 
above everything else, a representative of the English 
aristocracy, cared more for that position because it gave 
him additional power to serve the people, than for any 
other of its advantages. Lord John Russell reformed the 
House of Commons, but it was the magic of his name, and of 
names like his, which saved the House of Lords from being 
reformed away. But for members of the privileged class who 
fight not merely tenaciously, but with something like a special 
gallantry, when they are the champions of the people 
against other members of the same order, the privileged 
class would hold its privileges no longer. Lord John 
Russell—and not Lord John Russell merely, but through 
him the House of Russell, including its head,—has always done 
this, and it was by and through Lord John that the Russells 
were always represented in that struggle. 
like him, who have not merely reconciled the English people to 











indefinite claims.” Nothing could have been more character- 
istic of Lord John. He fought like a lion, when he was in 
his own mind convinced that the people were behind him,— 
even if the people, as sometimes happened, were wrong; but 
he was as timid and cold as any other member of his class, 
if he doubted the people’s being behind him. He had 
not the largeness of view which enabled him to bring the 
people up to him, instead of following them. Even in this 
matter of Parliamentary Reform, every one knows how gradual 
his progress was,—how he limited himself, first, to proposing 
to suppress the writs for the four boroughs of Grampound, 
Penryn, Barnstaple, and Camelford; how he then limited 
himself (in 1821) to declaring that the people were dissatis- 
fied with their representation, and that “means should be 
taken to effect a representation of wealthy and populous places 
which had as yet no voice in the Legislature, and that boroughs 
guilty of corruption should be disfranchised ;” and how, even 
in 1828, he had not got further than transferring to Manchester 
and Birmingham the seats of Penryn and East Retford; and 
how, even as late as 1830, he had only got to moving for an in- 
crease in the number of representatives, and giving the additional 
ones to large towns and populous counties. And as it was 
with Parliamentary Reform, so it was with Free-trade. Every- 
body knows how about the time when Lord Melbourne said in 
the House of Lords that he had heard of many mad things 
in his life, “but before God, the idea of repealing the Corn 
Laws was the maddest he ever heard of,” Lord John Russell 
discouraged the proposal even to receive evidence about the 
Corn Laws, and voted against Mr. Villiers’ motion for the 
repeal, This was in 1839. Then he declared for an 8s, fixed 
duty, and declared that he was equally unwilling to support 
the sliding scale and to support the complete repeal,—and this 
as late as 1844. Then he went down to a 4s. or 5s. duty, 
and not till November, 1845, just before Sir Robert Peel was 
driven to the repeal of the Corn Duty, did Lord John find 
himself pushed on to the plain policy of total abolition. And all 
this was not due to want of resolution in the very least de- 
gree. It was due to an inadequate appreciation of what the people 
really needed, and what popular support would really endorse. 
Had Lord John seen either how much Free-trade would do 
for the people, or how much enthusiastic support it would 
bring him, his sincere patriotism in the one case, and his 
strong conviction that it was his function in life to become 
the mouthpiece of public opinion, in the other, would have 
made him the most fearless of leaders. But the Whig tradi- 
dition was a tradition of compromise. The principles of 
“Lord Somers” and of “Charles James Fox” were prin- 


It is he, and men | ciples of compromise. And Lord John would hardly have 


thought himself a Whig leader at all, if he had not proposed 


the existence of a large and privileged class disposed to obstruct | a compromise between the extreme views. 


materially a great many reforms, but have almost brought 


In the rare cases where he could appeal to good Whig 


the people positively to enjoy being led by the few popular | authority for a policy far in advance of the immediate 
leaders among the aristocracy to that inevitable victory which | public opinion of the day,—and in these only,—we find 


they always attain over the unpopular party in the Peers. 


Lord John not only gallantly led the people against the timid | of the day. 


and selfish members of his own class, but he enjoyed that 


him far in advance of the immediate public opinion 
In February, 1837, Lord John introduced the 
Irish Municipal Reform Bill, and on that occasion he did more 


duty, and threw into it far more verve than he ever threw | than anticipate Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy of thirty years 


into any other kind of work. 
best possible effect in attack or defence, to much less effect in 


administrative or legislative action proceeding out of his | his too often rather hesitating purpose. 
When he said, during the deep | he said, “to quote the principle of our conduct from the 


Own resources and resolves. 


He was one who showed to the | later. In abstract principle at least, he went even dangerously 
beyond it; but then he had a speech of Mr. Fox’s to confirm 


“T will take leave,” 


Tory sleep of 1817, We talk much,—I think a great deal | recorded words of a very great man..... . Mr. Fox stated, 





too much,—about the wisdom of our ancestors. 
could imitate the courage of our ancestors. They were not 


ready to lay their liberties at the foot of the Throne upon | should be conducted. 


I wish we/in a very eloquent speech which he delivered in 1797, the 
principles upon which he conceived the Government of Ireland 


He stated, in his usual frank,—it 


every vain or imaginary alarm,” he struck a note which he 
again and again took up, till it became the key-note of his own 


political career, 


But he needed the active pressure of public opinion behind 
‘ He did not go before 
it, Even as to Parliamentary reform, when he first brought 
forward the subject in Parliament, it was with fear and 
trembling. He did all in his power to distinguish himself 
from the more advanced party, In 1819, for instance, when 
Sir Francis Burdett tried to pledge the House to take the 
general state of the representation into its more serious con- 
sideration early in the next Session of Parliament, Lord John 
Though admitting that corrupt 
boroughs ought to be disfranchised, he declined to support a 
motion “ that went the length of proposing an inquiry into the 
general state of the Representation, because such an inquiry 
Was calculated to throw a slur upon the representation of the 
country, and to fill the minds of the people with vague and 


him to stimulate his imagination. 


declined to support him. 






might be said incautious,—manner, that he conceived that 
concessions should be made to the people of Ireland ; he said 
if he found he had not conceded enough, he would concede 
more ; he said that he thought the only way of governing 
Ireland was to please the people of Ireland ; that he knew no 
better source of strength to this country,and he declared in one 
instance, which I will read to this House, his wish with respect 
to the Government of Ireland. * My wish is’ said Mr, Fox, ‘that 
the whole people of Ireland should have the same principles, 
the same system, the same operation of government; and 
though it may be a subordinate consideration, that all classes 
should have an equal chance of emolument; in other words, 
I would have the whole Irish Government regulated by Irish 
notions and Irish prejudices; and I firmly believe, according 
to another Irish expression, the more she is under Irish 
Governnent, the more will she be bound to English interests.’” 
That would warrant not merely Home-rule, but any extrava- 





gance Ireland might wish for in respect of a separate financial 
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system; and goes far beyond anything Mr. Gladstone has ever|nor yet a great Foreign Minister, he was a great Russel] 
laid down. But it was only when Lord Russell had a strong | who always identified himself with whatever he believed to 
saying of Charles James Fox or of Lord Somers to fall back} be the good of the people,—and did so without fear, or the 
upon, that he advanced a principle far beyond the popular | possibility of fear, for any antagonist, whether democratic or 
opinion of the day. For the most part, he adhered to the/ aristocratic, native or foreigner, friend or foe. And it ig 
Whig tradition of wisdom,—compromise ; he thought that| because there are such families as his in the English aristo. 
to split the difference between the views of the Radicals and | cracy, that our aristocracy is looked upon by the people as a 
the Tories, was the policy of true statesmanship. magazine of that strength by which the narrow and selfish 

But this was due to traditional teaching,—to anything but | ends of some of its own members can best be controlled and 
personal timidity. No statesman of our time has ever leaned | defeated. 
so little on his colleages as Lord John Russell. He believed that 


he should be the spokesman of the people, and therefore he 
separated himself from his colleagues, when he saw, or thought THE NEW BID FOR THE FARMERS. 


he saw, public opinion repudiating them. But it was the| [F the account of the meeting in the tea-room between Sir 
force he wanted, not the sympathy,—-the popular force to give Stafford Northcote and his supporters, which was given 
efficiency to his policy, not the personal sanction of popular|in Friday’s journals, is to be trusted, the Government are 
approbation. His frigid and almost cold independence of his|to be put under pressure to carry the Bill for increasing 
colleagues often procured him severe condemnation, for dis-| the price of meat, and securing the gratitude of the Farmers, 
loyalty to them, when the truth probably was that he seriously | through the’ House of Commons. We speak of this as the 
and conscientiously felt his obligation to the people at large, | real effect of the Bill, because Lord Salisbury admitted in 
much more keenly than he felt it to the knot of men with|so many terms in the Lords on Monday that if the 
whom he had been acting. Thus, when he resigned during the | Duke of Richmond and Gordon could remain for ever Pregi- 
Crimean troubles, on the ground that he could not defend the | dent of the Council, and continue to apply his sober wisdom 
administrative collapse which had taken place, and certainly | to the great subject of the cattle-plague, no new Bill would 
in that earlier crisis when he threw over Lord Palmerston, | have been necessary. Nothing, said Lord Salisbury, could be 
after the coup d’état of 1851, for not consulting the Queen | better than to leave in the hands of the noble Duke the dis- 
before sending off his despatches,—he was supposed to be| cretion which he already holds. But then, unfortunately, the 
taking an unfair advantage of colleagues to whom he owed | Duke is not immortal. “If,” said Lord Salisbury, “ they could 
a loyal support. But we doubt whether Lord John Russell | pass an Act of Parliament that he should live for ever and hold 
felt it at all in that light. He did not feel keenly the| the office for ever, no doubt all would be right ;” but that 
ties of common responsibility for joint action. He did feel} being impossible, the House must regard this Bill as the best 
very keenly what he owed to the people or the Constitution. | means of providing, not so much for the judicious slaughter 
And often when, in his frigid, ‘nsouciant way, he seemed to be | of cattle, as against the terrible consequences which might 
tripping up a colleague from a keen ambition to beat him in| otherwise be caused by the resignation or demise of the Duke 
the race, he was, we suspect, simply acting with that indiffer-| of Richmond and Gordon. Well, if the Government take 
ence to personal sympathy, and that strong sense of what he| up the same attitude in the Commons, we think we can 
owed to popular or constitutional traditions, which had grown | predict the result. | Unrivalled as the Duke of Rich- 
with his growth and strengthened with his strength. If Lord|;mond and Gordon may be in judging when fat cattle 
John had had as much prescience and sagacity as he had/ought or ought not to be killed, we do not suppose the 
courage and self-reliance, he would have been the greatest;}Commons will so far despair of their country as to think 
statesman of his day. it impossible that his place should be filled; or will provide 

Perhaps after all, the greatest of his achievements were those | against the contingency of his resignation, by a measure 
of his later years,—his foreign policy during the Italian Revo-| which assumes the total inadequacy of Lord George Hamilton 
lution of 1860, and his firm neutrality during the American} or any other British Minister to exercise the noble and 
Civil War. In both these crises his characteristic ‘nsouciance | delicate discretion which the Duke has exercised. It will 
came to hisaid. He had not the foresight to see how important | be said, of course, that this language of Lord Salisbury’s was 
it was to keep on good terms with France; and the selfish French | simply jocular, and that the Ministers really believe in the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice so deeply mortified him, that he | necessity for this measure. But then why insist so much as 
injudiciously threw off rather ostentatiously the French alliance,| they do on the success which has been attained under the 
coldly snubbed Louis Napoleon’s proposals for a Congress, and| present law? If that success has been so great, why adopt 
then, when Denmark came to be attacked in 1864, discovered | a new step of almost revolutionary stringency, and not only of 
that he should have no ally if he ventured to protect her.| revolutionary stringency in some directions, but of very 
But though he blundered in running those many unnecessary | irregular stringency too. “Why can’t you leave it alone ?” as 
pins into Louis Napoleon, which his despatches between 1860 | Lord Melbourne used to say. The Duke thinks he has done a 
and 1863 contained, the satisfaction which it gave him to| very great deal towards stamping out cattle diseases. Well, 
hamper the French despot was one of the most powerful motives | let him go on as he has begun, and educate some younger 
for his brilliant and successful Italian policy in 1860, and for| statesman,—like Lord George Hamilton, for instance,—into 
ignoring all the tentatives which Louis Napoleon made for an| the mysteries of this great art. It seems to us simply in- 
intervention during the American Civil War. And in these parts | credible that,—at all events, while we have a Duke of Rich- 
of his foreign policy, Lord Russell was not only successful, but | mond and Gordon,—it can be essential to order the slaughter 
was successful very much because he was what he was,—the/| of all fat cattle from European ports; and quite obvious 
proud, aristocratic Englishman, who feared nothing in the|that if this is necessary, it cannot be right to exempt 
world but English public opinion,—not the opinion of London} those fat cattle which come from Canadian or United 
and the Clubs, but the opinion of the people,—and who had an| States’ ports. It is absurd to say that the length of the voy- 
almost unrivalled power of administering curt rebukes to im-| age itself operates as a sufficient quarantine. That would 
pertinent proposals which interfered with the policy that he! be true so far as regards foot-and-mouth disease, but is very 
thought sound. We can hardly say that Lord Russell was a| far from the truth so far as regards the far graver malady of 
great Foreign Minister, for he never conciliated any Power but| pleuro-pneumonia. At all events, when the Government 
Italy,—which was a very minor Power,—and managed to/| admit that the use of the discretion given them under the 
make himself very unpopular even with the Northern States | present law has done so much, and when by excepting the 
of the American Union, whose cause he was really upholding | United States and Canada from the rule of slaughter, they 


all the time he was at the Foreign Office. But he was a great | admit also that the necessity is by no means universal, those may 


despatch-writer when a snub was needed,—which was not per- | surely be excused who say that the chief result of the measure 
haps so often as it was administered; and for crisp and lucid dis- | will not be so much to stamp out cattle-plague, as to raise the 
couragement, which left his antagonist with a sense of humilia-| price of meat, to brighten the prospects of all farmers and 
tion, though without anything to complain of, Lord Russell's | graziers in this country, and indirectly of the Tory party m 
despatches are a perfect literary model. However, as we have | the counties. The Marquis of Salisbury says that it is the 
said, to give others a painful sense of humiliation without | English producers who produce 16-17ths of the food,—we 
giving them cause of offence, is not a very desirable power, in| conclude he meant of the meat, as the debate did not affect 
foreign policy, unless it is kept most rigidly under control, | other food,—of this country. Mr. Caird, who is, we suppose, 
and Lord Russell certainly dispersed his curt and almost | a much better judge, says that the home supply is not more 
scornful criticisms too freely to all sorts of Powers. But if|than 12-13ths of the whole, and that the foreign supply 
he was not exactly a great forecaster of domestic policy, | represents nearly a month’s consumption out of the year. 
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Now, if there is to be a great diminution in this have been attending to their armies, have drilled them 
supply, —and_ of course the order that all fat cattle re-| pretty sharply, have provided them good weapons, and in 
ceived from Europe are to be slaughtered at the port of some cases have availed themselves of European officers, 
debarkation will cause a very great diminution,—the price of Holkar, Scindiah, the Regent of Hydrabad, the Maharajah of 
meat, already extraordinarily high, will rise much higher; and | Mysore, and we believe, the Prince of Jeypore—important 





the owners of stock in this country will be great gainers, at the from his birth—have all done this ; and have found, of course, 
expense of the general population. Where the supply is already that their sovereignty within their own territories has been 
only just up to the demand, the sudden diminution of it, were | greatly solidified. No baron dare now oppose Scindiah ; there 
it only by a fortnight’s supply in the year, would raise the ‘is some sort of regular order on the vast plateau which obeys 
rice far more proportionately than the supply had been | the Nizam, and which has been for a century as disorderly 
diminished. In a word, one thing is certain——whether the/as England under John; and Holkar gets in his dues as 
measure be otherwise needful or not, it will act as a heavy | regularly as the British Government. The new instrument, in 
bonus to the keepers of stock, and that is one of the chief | fact, is irresistible by any local levies, even though the men 
reasons why the country party rally round Sir Stafford North-| who fill them have been brigands or professional fighters 
cote, as the country party rallied round Mr. Ward Hunt in for generations. Naturally, therefore, the Princes try to improve 
1866 and 1867, to urge on the carrying of this Bill. | their military machines, and their anxiety to do so has recently 
Now, with the admission of the Government that the | been deepened by another cause. Our readers must take the 
discretionary power they have hitherto had, has acted well, | statement on our authority, but we are assured that a dread of 
and that they have a Duke of genius for the exercise of that | another rising in India, possibly vague, possibly very distinct, 
discretionary power, it does seem to us monstrous that a measure | has reached all Native Courts, and has induced the Princes, 
like the County Government Bill, which, however feeble, is at | who know from their experience of the great Mutiny that 
least the germ of a great reform, should be thrown aside to they are as much threatened as the English, to feel that they 
make room for this revolutionary bribe to the breeders of | ought in prudence to be unusually strong. At all events, 
cattle. At all events, if the measure is to be pushed forward | be this their motive, or any other, the Government of India 
in this way as one of first-rate importance to the Government, | has been surprised, not to say alarmed, by applications for 
and one for which the first attempts at a better system of | arms of precision, Artillery, drillmasters and European officers, 
county administration are to be ruthlessly sacrificed, let it, at! and has met the applications by a Circular to its Governors, 
least, be confessed the important political measure which such | which is, in fact, a thundering rebuke to all the Princes, great 
a course, at such a time, implies. In that case, it should | and small, loyal and disloyal alike. The Governors of the 
be renamed either, “ A Bill for transferring commercial profits | Presidencies are told that the Feudatory armies are too strong, 
from the towns to the country districts,” or at least, “ A | that they must be limited to the number “ sufficient for internal 
Bill for securing to the country the best possible equivalent for | protection ”—a number, of course, to be settled by the Resi- 
a great grazier’s judgment upon cattle plague, after the resigna- | dents—that European officers must be supplied “ with great 
tion or demise of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon.” caution,” that arms of precision are not to be supplied at all, 
that the strength of such armies is to be carefully and minutely 
: ascertained, and that armies and arsenals alike are to be 
LORD LYTTON’S LAST STROKE. periodically inspected by Government officials, whose reports, 
ORD LYTTON’S iatest measure cannot be pronounced | we need not say, will be as well known to the Princes as to 
wise. At the very moment when the Premier has! the Foreign Office. 
appealed to India for military assistance, and has excited in| With the exception, perhaps, of this last order, which 
her fighting races endless hopes, expectations, and anxieties, | savours of espionage, and which will be bitterly resented, none 
the Viceroy has publicly affronted and annoyed the whole! of these orders are illegal. The right to limit the feudatory 
body of Native Princes, upon a subject to them of the last| forces exists in every treaty, and as regards individual Princes, 
importance. Every one of these Princes has kept up, from/ has repeatedly been exercised; but a public Circular of this 
the time when his House began reigning, a body of troops, | kind will alarm the whole body, and utterly destroy the con- 
large or small, devoted to his dynasty and his person. Always | fidence which, since 1858, it has been the policy of successive 
a soldier by pedigree, and usually one by predilection, with a| Viceroys to endeavour to inspire in the minds of the great 
history behind him of martial deeds, of wars, conquests, and | Feudatories. The Princes, wounded to the quick in their most 
defeats, he has taken a pride in his army, quite as great as the! sensitive pride, told before their whole people that the Suzerain 
Guelphs, for example, ever took in the admirably-organised | distrusts them, and in many instances enfeebled in their own 
army defeated at Langensalza. Very often, if the Prince were a territories, will for years to come be sullenly suspicious of the in- 
sensualist or his Ministers peculators, the army degenerated | tentions of the Government. Why, they will argue, if all are not 
into an armed rabble, formidable only to the peasants whose | distrusted, if all are not to be attacked in some new way, should 
ill-fortune retained them near its cantonments; but it has all be warned, and crippled, and lowered in their dignity as Gene- 
always been there, has always retained certain traditions, and has rals? Why, if they are trusted, should they all be refused the 
always displayed remarkable readiness to reform itself, under a| best weapons and the best drill, weapons and drill which enable 
good officer or a decent Sovereign. Moreover, it has always | them toreduce both numbers and expense, and yet remainentirely 
been an indispensable instrument. These Native Princes are | masters within their own territories? These Princes, it should 
not Indian “ Peers,” as some writers love to style them, | be remembered, think of themselves as soldiers first of all. 
but Princes after the style of the fifteenth century, | Some of them, Seindiah in particular, are as proud of their 
the greatest of them, the Nizam, occupying much’ own talents for disciplining soldiers as ever were Hohenzollerns ; 
the position towards the Government of Madras that | and all will feel humiliated till, if they were capable of 
a braver René of Provence would have occupied towards| combination, we do not doubt that their remonstrance 
Louis XI. They are never quite safe on their thrones,—that| would take a shape fatal to Lord Beaconsfield’s action 
ig, never quite safe from the necessity of that appeal to British in Eastern Europe. They control collectively 350,000 
strength which in Native eyes makes them almost foreigners. men. Fortunately, from differences of race, creed, pedi- 
They have sometimes to watch their capitals as Paris is | gree, and history, from jealousy of each other and of Mussul- 
watched—Hydrabad, for example, is really a “dangerous” man ascendancy, they cannot combine to purpose; but they 
city in the European sense—and they are incessantly in armed undoubtedly will be provoked into a mood which will make them 
conflict with their baronage or the peasants. We doubt if a| most difficult to manage, and most reluctant to warn the Govern- 
day has elapsed since Plassey when private war has not been | mentof any comingdanger. Their dependence will have been 
going on in some Native State, private war in which the! brought home to them on the one point on which they felt 
Prince must win or be dethroned, or what is nearly as independent. And it is all so needless. The Indian Govern- 
bad, be driven to appeal to the Viceroy, who thence-| ment, which has the whole Empire constantly before it, may 
forward stands to him tn loco parentis, and interferes inces-| be quite justified in thinking that the feudatory armies 
santly, on the plea of the gratitude due to Britain, The King collectively are growing too strong, and in disliking so 
of Onde collected half his revenue through his armies, and many camps full of men not under their own control ; but they 
thongh this is an extreme case, every Prince has his own diffi-| could have applied pressure to the Princes one by one, have 
culties, and in one way or another ample employment for his insisted on this reduction and that disbandment, have spared 
troops ; while one, the Nizam, has rather too much todo. His men certainly loyal and squeezed men whom there was reason 
private wars are serious engagements. Of late years the to suspect, have avoided treating the Princes as a corpora- 
Princes, finding disorder inconvenient with the Vieeroy looking'tion, and have refused requests for officers, artillery, 
on, needing negular revenues, and influenced by British example,|or anus of precision, without giving general reasons, or 
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indeed without giving reasons at all. Such requests are, on 
the well-understood system of India, requests for favours, 
not demands for rights. The Indian Government knows per- 
fectly well how to instruct each Resident to tell his Prince 
quietly that the Government having expeditions on hand, this 
is a bad time for him to be arming or increasing his army, or 
asking for military privileges. Above all, it was possible for 
the Indian Government to have held its tongue. That tele- 
gram to the Times is as official as if Lord Lytton had signed 
it, and a more intolerable piece of folly than despatching it to 
all the world, the Natives included, we never remember in 
Indian history. What conceivable gain can there be in telling 
all mankind that the Government of India, at a moment 
of pressure, entertains a certain distrust of its great 
Barons, and contemplates putting them all in straiter 
waistcoats? Is that statesmanship? Suppose Prince Bismarck, 
just as he burst once more into Bohemia, to sign a decree de- 
priving all German Princes of the right to keep bodyguards, 
what would all politicians say? Surely one of two things, 
—either that the German Empire was so honeycombed with 
treason that desperate measures were indispensable, and being 
desperate, might as well be public; or that the Chancellor 
had lost for a time alike his astuteness and his self-control. 
It is part of statesmanship to understand seasons, and this 
Circular, even if justified in its general policy, seems to us a 
miracle of inopportuneness. 





THE CLERGY AND THE SUNDAY. 


A NOTICEABLE change has come over the Sabbatarian 
movement during the last few years. It has been in a 
great measure swallowed up in a wider and more fanatical 
agitation than itself. This may be clearly seen from the 
proceedings at the annual meeting of the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society this week. The Report is full of details as to 
sundry minor contests in which the Society is engaged, but it 
assumes a different tone, a tone of far greater reality and force, 
when it touches the question of the Sunday liquor traffic. The 
people who care greatly for the better observance of Sunday 
for its own sake are probably but a very little flock ; the people 
who wish that nobody shall have the chance of getting any- 
thing to drink on Sunday are by comparison a great multitude. 
Happily there is no chance that it will ever be the interest of the 
Government to separate the allies. If it were, it might easily be 
done, by proposing to close public-houses on week-days and open 
them on Sundays. The opponents of the liquor traffic would 
be bound in consistency to accept this offer, as being a great 
advance upon their own demand, and the Lord’s-Day Observance 
Society would have the pain of seeing how much larger a place 
the suppression of drinking holds in the minds of many who are 
now working with them than the stricter keeping of the Sun- 
day. It is quite natural that the older movement should give 
place to the newer, because the older movement rests wholly 
on the misinterpretation of a few arbitrarily-selected Scripture 
texts. The Report of the Society notices the terrible imputa- 
tion, that the Scripture argument is now very generally 
ignored by the defenders of the Lord’s Day, and inasmuch as 
it says no more by way of answer than that “the Committee, 
at all events, have always and everywhere taken their stand on 
the basis of God’s Holy Word,” those who drew it up may be 
supposed not to feel quite easy as to the possible truth of the 
charge. The agitation for closing public-houses on Sunday 
has this great recommendation over the general agitation—if 
agitation it can be called—for the observance of Sunday, 
that it can point to positive evils associated with the open- 
ing of public-houses on that day. All that well-intentioned 
zeal which, provided that it can see that a particular remedy 
is a specific for a particular malady, does not inquire as to any 
other results of its application, is naturally called forth by 
the proposal to shut public-houses on the day when men 
have most time to go to them. The fact that this zeal is not 
necessarily religious rather increases than lessens its fanaticism. 
A social movement which has no necessary association with 
religion will sometimes surpass in fanaticism the movements 
ordinarily associated with religion. The author of this 
particular agitation seems bent upon showing that religious 
people have no monopoly of enthusiasm, and that all the 
passion and one-sidedness which has been so often encoun- 
tered wearing the livery of this or that Church, may now 
be found enlisted in a cause which recruits its adherents 
from a wider field than the most comprehensive theology 
can embrace. 
The attitude of the Clergy towards the Temperance move- 








ment may be cited as the latest example of “ Americanising 
our institutions.” The memorial in favour of Sunday dads 
in England which was presented to the Home Secretary last 
week was signed by 6,768 clergymen, while a similar memoria] 
was signed by Cardinal Manning, eight Roman Catholic 
bishops, and 887 priests. There is undoubtedly a considerable 
and increasing tendency on the part of the clergy to give u 
the use of intoxicating liquors in their own houses, and though 
as yet it cannot be said that class opinion is brought to bear to 
increase the number of those who take this line, the opinion 
of particular groups and sets of clergy is undoubtedly used for 
this purpose. In the United States, ministers of almost al] 
denominations have been carried away by a similar current of 
feeling, and it may be doubted whether a breach of the new 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not drink,” would not do 
as much harm to a clerical reputation in America ag 
a breach of any of the older* and less interesting 
Ten. The extension of this tendency to England is to 
be regretted, because it must, to all appearance, tend to widen 
the gulf between the clergy and the working-classes. We do 
not deny that there is a section of the working-classes which 
strongly supports the Total Abstinence movement. But it is 
only a section, and we greatly doubt whether it is an increasing 
section. Anyhow, it is a section which can, so to say, take 
care of itself, and the business of the clergy is to take care of 
those who are unable to take care of themselves. The abstain- 
ing working-men are the ninety and nine just persons who need 
no repentance; the drinking working-man is the wander- 
ing sheep. But the proportions of the two classes are 
almost reversed, and if the clergy persistently identify 
themselves with the abstaining minority, they will in- 
evitably lose influence with the drinking majority. Of 
course, those who hold alcohol to be a pure poison, or 
drinking even in moderation to be an actual sin, will reply 
that the clergy must not wink at a vice which destroys both 
body and soul, merely on the chance that they will be able to 
moderate its effects in a few isolated cases. It is not, how- 
ever, the few isolated cases that we are thinking of. We desire 
to see the clergy really striving to increase the opportunities 
and appliances for moderate drinking, as opposed to excessive 
drinking. For all that appears to the contrary, the public- 
house must long continue to be the natural resort of a working- 
man who wishes to enjoy the society of his friends, and to 
spend an hour or two amidst somewhat brighter surroundings 
than are ordinarily attainable in a working-man’s home. No 
common-places about domestic ties will alter the facts that this 
home is not always in a state to ensure him comfort, and that 
his wife does not want to have him at home when the home is 
not comfortable. Among the working-classes the sexes ordinarily 
take their enjoyments apart, just as they did in a higher class a 
century ago. No attempt at making drunkenness less common 
will be of any permanent use, unless this necessity for light and 
warmth and society and “something to drink” is recognised 
as a natural and legitimate necessity. If it is a necessity on 
week-days, it is still more a necessity on Sundays, because then 
the working-man has leisure in which to realise and consult 
his necessities. It is true that the public-house, as it is, is the 
worst possible place in which it is possible for him to realise 
and consult them. But to close public-houses on Sunday will 
not of itself supply working-men with places more suitable to 
their real wants. To do this must be the work of people who 
have imagination enough to picture to themselves what a 
public-house might be, and resolution enough to try and give 
shape to their conception. To agitate for the closing of public- 
houses, whether on Sundays or on any other day, is even at the 
best to put the cart before the horse. 

We do not deny that the Sunday question is surrounded 
with many difficulties. The theory of a weekly holiday which 
shall be a day of religious observance to those who wish 80 
to employ it, and of refreshment and enjoyment to all, is very 
hard to put into practice, The strange misconception which 
imports a Jewish ordinance into the Christian Church stands 
in the way in this country, while on the Continent the fierce 
hostility to the Church which animates the working-class has 
made it almost a duty to work hard on the Sunday, becaus 
the Church bids men rest. There is a special difficulty, too, 
in the circumstance that recreation is now so much more 
a matter of organisation than it used to be. The days when 
the workman could walk on the Sunday to some place a 
little way out of London, and there amuse himself 
with his fellows without making anybody except the 
maid who waited on them work, are over. To get 
the same amount of pleasure, omnibuses, tramways, and 
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railways have to be pressed into the service, and each one of 
these agencies involves the employment of a large number of 
men. The working-class see this plainly, and partly from a 
fear lest Sunday play should prove a cover for Sunday work, 
and partly from a genuine fellow-feeling for those who must 
lose their own holiday in order to make holiday for others, they 
look with coldness and even with suspicion on all proposals for 
making the Sunday any less dull than it is. They are so far 
right, that there can be no really healthy extension of Sunday 
amusement which does not provide a holiday, on some other 
day, for those who have to give up their pleasure in order to 
provide pleasure for others. 








THE SCOTCH FREE-CHURCH DILEMMA. 
HE Free Churchmen of Scotland are more likely, after all, to 
be converted by Professor Robertson Smith, than they are to 
convert him. It is quite true that, on the motion of Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, they have just condemned his view of the Book of 
Deuteronomy by a majority of twenty-three, in a General 
Assembly consisting of 579 members. They have declared, not, 
indeed, that every word of Deuteronomy was written by 
Moses,—including the account of his own death,—but that the 
book must be held to be pure and absolutely accurate history ; 
that all in it which is not attributed to Moses must have been 
written by Joshua, or some other inspired person who immediately 
succeeded him; that the book is, in fact, a body of infallible 
contemporary evidence, and that any scholar strikes at the 
root of inspiration who treats Deuteronomy as a second 
and revised edition, as it were, of the Mosaic Law, codified 
ata period later than that of the first Sinaitic legislation, and 
adapted to a later stage of the Hebrew people's history. This 
is what the General Assembly has ruled, and what bids fair, if it is 
not retracted, to rule Professor Robertson Smith out of the Free 
Church, and, moreover, a very large body of the best students of 
divinity whomit contains, with him. Butin the meantime, the debates 
of the Assembly will be carefully read and discussed in thousands 
of homes ; it will be seen in what difficulties Sir Henry Moncrieff 
and the rigid party have involved their Church,—how great is 
the danger of their alienating the very men who are most likely 
and most able to dispel the many fundamental doubts in the minds 
of inquirers, and narrowing their Church’s foundation till none 
but ignorant or insincere men can stay in it. And when the Free 
Church realise this, we trust they will make their peace with the 
spirit of devout learning and Professor Robertson Smith, even at 
the risk of sorely perplexing the minds of divines as antiquated as 
Dr. Begg or Sir Henry Moncrieff. 

The truth is that the difficulty against which the Free Church 
have just stumbled, is one which has arisen before thinking minds 
century after century, in a hundred different forms, whenever 
thought has been directed to the conditions involved in the declara- 
tion of anything like absolute divine truth to a race of beings 
of no great, though slowly-improving, capacity for understanding 
it. It would take a changeless and infinite being to apprehend 
once and for all time the revelation of a changeless and in- 
finite being’s nature. If there is to be no change in the things 
revealed, there can be no liability to change in the creature to 
whom they are revealed. If, on the other hand, the creature to be 
taught is changing, then the thing taught to him must change 
too. The revelation which brings simple and barbarous races 
nearer to God, cannot be absolutely the same as that which brings 
learned and polished nations nearer to God, any more than the 
rules of conduct which you teach to a child can be the same with 
the rules of conduct which you teach to a man. But let this once 
be admitted, and it will follow that time and circumstance are of 
the essence of revelation, and that what it was fit to reveal to the 
Jews when they had just left Egypt, was not likely to be what it 
would have been fit to reveal to them after centuries of discipline 
in the spirit of the earlier teaching. Even Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
with all his vigorous efforts to maintain the absolute infallibility 
of everything in the Bible, is forced to admit that some of the 
laws laid down were not meant to be always and everywhere 
observed, even though no exceptions were made to them at the 
time they were so laid down. But admitting this, he himself 
introduces in a milder form the very principle of adapta- 
tion which shocks him so much in its more reasonable 
form, when enunciated by Professor Robertson Smith. You 
must not, he says, interpret the law in Deuteronomy ‘so 
rigidly” as to make it inconsistent with the law in Exodus. 
But if you are not to interpret it rigidly, where is its infallibility ? 
Every one may qualify it as seems to him most natural and con- 


sistent with historical conditions. All that the very learned 
and very orthodox and very straightforward divine who is 
accused of heresy has ever maintained is this,—that Deutero- 
nomy is not to be rigidly interpreted as meaning that Moses 
said in so many words in the old time that which bears the 
strongest possible evidence of being a new form of the Mosaic Law, 
after it had been reconsidered and recast for a much later genera- 
tion than that to which Moses delivered the old Sinaitic Law. 
He holds that the Deuteronomist was as much inspired as Moses 
himself ; that what he undertook to do was to adapt the old 
Mosaic Law to new conditions; that he did this under divine 
teaching; and that he was quite within the custom of the 
age in which he lived in representing this, by a natural figure 
of speech, as Moses’s supplementary teaching to Israel ‘‘ beside 
the covenant,” as the Deuteronomist says in the first verse 
of the twenty-ninth chapter, which God ‘“‘made with them 
in Horeb.” For our own parts, we go far beyond Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, having no belief at all in inspired 
writing, as distinguished from inspired persons. We should hold 
that while the Jews were taught by a great succession of inspired 
persons, the conditions under which their personal inspiration 
was embodied in their writings, were evidently quite as various,— 
now more, now less successful in achieving an adequate embodi- 
ment in the letter of Scripture,—as are the conditions under 
which conscience, which is the voice of God in man, embodies 
itself in human action. It seems to us idle to suppose that very 
different accounts of the same history,—as the books of Kings 
and Chronicles,—and very different and very irregular accounts 
of the same legislation—as the accounts in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy,—should all be strictly inspired in this very awkward 
and complicated form, when it is clear that for the purposes of an 
infallible history, a regular, easily written, not self-repeating, but 
onward-flowing chain of events would have been so very much 
more serviceable. If there is one thing clearer to us than another, 
it is that the events of which Scripture give us the record were 
not very minutely recorded ; that they were recorded so differently 
by different writers as to make it sometimes very difficult to say 
what really happened ;—that one account of them is often greatly to 
be preferred to another account ; and that not one of the recorders, 
from one end of the record to the other, betrays the least vestige 
of an impression that he is under infallible guidance in what he 
narrates. But this is only our own view. Professor Robertson 
Smith is a hundred times more orthodox, and takes a very differ- 
ent view. He makes the least possible allowance which it is possible 
to make, consistently with perfect candour and real learning, for 
the variable human conditions under which the various books in 
the Bible were written. He thinks them all inspired, ‘in all their 
parts, and so inspired as to be a sure rule of faith and life.” We 
confess we do not understand how the orthodoxy of a learned 
man can go further. True, Professor Robertson Smith does not 
think that Moses wrote both the earlier and the later Code ;— 
that he legislated both for the Israelites in the Wilderness, 
and for the Israelites under the changed conditions of the later 
Monarchy. But then, how can a reasonable and learned 
man think anything of the kind? What is the use of learn- 
ing, if it is never to be trusted? If Professor Robertson 
Smith is expected to study Deuteronomy minutely, and then 
believe just what he would have believed if he had not studied 
it at all, it is not of much use encouraging him to give his 
great abilities to the study. And the truth is, as we have 
shown before, that Sir Henry Moncrieff himself differs only 
from Professor Robertson Smith in degree. He, too, has his 
little expedient for reconciling statements which would otherwise 
be contradictory, and his little expedient is this,—to conceive that 
the infallible historian was writing on the assumption that the 
people would interpret him by other lights than that which he 
himself at the time chose to give; that they would assume, for 
instance, that what he said in one place could not be inconsistent 
with what another inspired writer had said in another place, and 
so that some intermediate meaning would be assumed which could 
be reconciled with either. Well, all we can say is, that if that 
be so, that is not in any sense an infallible record,—that 
all the difficulties of fallible records are introduced at once. 
Directly you hand it over to the human reason to con- 
sider how best to reconcile two verbally different statements, 
you make the upshot of the divine teaching dependent on 
human ingenuity and surmise. Hence the whole question between 
Sir Henry Moncrieff and Professor Robertson Smith is not one 
between a real infallibilist and a theorist about Scripture. On the 
contrary, they are both theorists. The only difference is this,— 





Sir Henry Moncrieff says that the best way of solving the 
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problem of the discrepancies between different parts of the 
Pentateuch is to take the writer of one part as writing what he 
means to be qualified by the statements of a writer of another part, 
but how qualified every man is to judge for himself; while Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith says that the correct way to account for 
at least one set of these discrepancies is to assume that the later 
book was written in a considerably later age,—deliberately 
adapted to the wants of that age,—and put into the mouth of 
Moses only as the latest editor of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries ” 
would still keep for his book the name of Blackstone, though 
giving some laws of which Blackstone had never heard, and 
omitting some on which Blackstone laid great stress. It 
seems to us that both these views are simply hypotheses 
to account for the facts,—both of them admissions, and 
very explicit admissions, that a written record cannot 
really be infallible to us unless you have an infallible in- 
terpreter; and that Professor Robertson Smith’s hypothesis does 
at least go nearer to accounting for the facts of the Book of 
Deuteronomy than Sir Henry Moncrieff’s, though not perhaps 
very near. 

One thing, however, is clear. If Professor Robertson Smith is 
driven from the Free Church, it is ten chances to one that his 
successor will do less to remove scepticism than he does. He is, 
in a very high degree, learned, straightforward, and orthodox. 
He opens his eyes to the facts. If he is to be supplanted, the 
man who supplants him will find it much the most convenient 
course to shut his eyes to the facts. If, when any such teacher sees 
the facts, he is not permitted to accept any hypothesis which is 
really consistent with them, it will be much better he should not 
see them. But if he shuts his eyes to the facts, he will be quite 
unable to help sincere students who are not willing to do likewise. 
In expelling Professor Robertson Smith, the Free Church will 
do all that is in their power to expel learning which is at once 
profound and loyal to the Church to which it has hitherto been 
dedicated. 





THE EXISTENCE OF CLASS-HATRED. 
\ E wonder what the precise truth is as regards the feeling 

entertained by the English Poor, and especially the 
employed poor, towards the rich. Is it less or more bitter than it 
was fifty years ago? It isa fashion to give a favourable answer 
to that question, and to say that class-hatreds are dying out, but 
we do not feel sure that the sanguine view is altogether justified 
by the facts. That class-hatred has decreased is true, but then it 
takes two to make a quarrel, and there can be no doubt that the 
temper of the rich has greatly softened. They have been very 
prosperous, science has made life much easier to them, and they 
have ceased to live in that enforced intercourse with their inferiors 
which had so great an influence on our earlier society, and which, if 
it produced some benefits, produced also some evil effects. It is 
not on shipboard that the officers grow mildest, and fifty years 
ago every district was in many ways a ship. The ‘‘ Haves” have 
less to do with the ‘* Have-nots ” than of old, and the separation, 
though it has possibly injured civilisation, has made the Haves 
much milder in opinion. They have become less suspicious, 
more tolerant of the poor as a body, and much more receptive 
of philanthropic doctrines. Very few now are ready to rely 
openly on force to keep down the people, and scarcely any 
defend injustice as essential to their own position. They judge 
resistance, too, more leniently, as something that must be, and 


off, but as individual enemies, who either deserve punish. 
ment, or at least would be the better for a little co i 
terror. The Labour War in America last year showed that thig 
temper existed in large classes of the population, it breaks ont 
constantly in “‘ Socialist” meetings in Germany, and it has been 
perceptible throughout the recent Lancashire riots, which, accord. 
ing to many witnesses, have only been terminated—or rather 
brought to a pause—by the presence of military force. There ig 
evidence in many of these riots of downright hatred felt against the 
comfortable, merely because they are comfortable when so many 
are in discomfort, and a savage delight in destroying their comfort, 
which is outside the regular course of a trade dispute. The people 
seem to feel that their poverty, even though momentary, is an 
oppression, and that the Magistrates who call in soldiers are 
maintaining not order, but a tyranny. ‘This was undoubtedly the 
feeling at Pittsburgh, when property-owners were attacked lagt 
year not as employers, but as rich men; and there are not 
wanting signs of the same temper in Lancashire, developed, 
no doubt, by a trade dispute, but not entirely produced 
by it. The bitterness felt by small tradesmen against the 
big associations called ‘‘ Stores ”"—a bitterness of which we 
could give many half-grim, half-comic illustrations—is positively 
savage, and there is a distinct increase everywhere in unfairnesg 
on the subject of discharge. Your employés of all kinds discharge 
you without the smallest scruple for any reason or from mere 
caprice ; but if you discharge them, it is a reprehensible injustice, 
for which you deserve and obtain a degree of hatred, varying with 
temperament, but always more or less bitter. You Have, and 
they Have-not, and therefore your obligations to them are entirely 
different from theirs to you. We question, too, whether class. 
hatred has declined among agricultural labourers. On the con- 
trary, we should say that it had increased; that whereas they 
formerly accepted suffering when they suffered as part of the 
order of things, like hail or floods, they now attribute the 
suffering distinctly to individuals, and detest them accordingly. 
We are not attempting to dogmatise on an extremely difficult 
question, on which, as we frankly admit, certainty can only rest 
with the inarticulate classes, and shall be only too rejoiced to 
be convicted on evidence of error; but we dread optimist views 
on this subject, as leading to a relaxation of efforts, and can see 
reasons why great bitterness should still exist. Cultivation 
is extending rapidly downwards, and as it extends, there 
can be no doubt that the poor will feel more and more 
the comparative insecurity of their position, and fret more and 
more under the sense of social inequalities. ‘The tendency of our 
time, as we have pointed out so often, is to make money powerful, 
and especially powerful in securing some of the true blessings of 
life,—health, leisure, pleasant occupation, and above all, security. 
The poor, with their new knowledge, begin to perceive that; 
and perceiving it, to resent the fact that while other inequalities 
are disappearing, this inequality threatens to become greater than 
ever. It is easy to say rich and poor have equal pains, but the rich 
man need not work when he is in grief, he is not crushed by sickness, 
and the evils of old age are not to him aggravated by the poverty 
which with the poor so often accompanies it. Above all, he is 
not tormented as a poor man is by the sense of insecurity, by 
the feeling that he may be discharged to-morrow, or may be 
called upon by his sense of self-respect to discharge himself, and 
may then have no refuge but the workhouse. It is said that im 
the North, at least, the poor do not feel this, for if they did, they 
would save, but that is not altogether an accurate statement. 











make at least an effort to see the other side in a master-and-|It is quite possible, as professional men well know, for 
servant controversy. We are not, however, quite so certain as|the sense of insecurity to be very keen and painful without 
to the improvement on the other side. There has, no doubt, | producing much economy, especially where economy only results 
been some softening, more especially in forms of speech, and a|in the saving of apparently minute sums, which the man who 
greatly increased perception of the danger of violence, but many | saves them hardly thinks will do him any good. That an anxiety 
signs make us doubt whether the old bitterness is either dead or | of this kind is very general is proved by the very great influence 
dying. It is, no doubt, changing its form. The hostility to the! which a promise of pension always exercises ; and where it exists, 
governing class, as a class that govern, or the Government itself | there the sense of dependence must exist too, and dependence, in 
qua Government, has declined to an extraordinary degree. Thephil-|an age like ours, when social pride is so widely diffused, 
anthropic legislation of the last forty years has had its effect, and the | rapidly produces a bitterness which, when the crisis arrives, 
poor, relieved as they are of taxation, of fiscal oppression in the way | and the employé either is, or seems to himself to be, harshly 
of duties on food, and of all laws intended to compel work, see very | thrown out of work by the employer, develops into an acrid spirit 
clearly that when they suffer, legislation is not to blame. But then, | of revenge. A large proportion of all incendiary fires in England 
as they still suffer, somebody must be to blame, and the only per- | are caused by discharged “ hands” of one kind or another, and 
ceptible somebody is the employer or the rich man, upon whom, | the extraordinary case in which Lord Howard of Glossop, one 
therefore, what of bitterness remains is apt to be concentrated. | of the most benevolent men in England, recently sought 
The Government has ceased to be a buffer between the poor! protection for his life against a gardener out of employ, 
and the rich, and the hatred, when it exists, falls on the latter, is, in a less extreme form, of frequent occurrence. There 
unstrained through any resisting medium. They are regarded is, we fear, an idea among the people that although 
not as part of an oppressive system which may be lifted | they have no right to charity, they have a right to employ- 
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ment, if they will work, and at rates to be settled in great 
measure by themselves. The upper class, when they depend on 
salaries, have just the same feeling, only where they spend their 
irritation on Providence, or on the Government, or on ‘ society,” 
or on themselves, the poor concentrate it directly on the employers, 
or the rich at large. Why should the employers inflict with- 
out suffering such misery, and why should not all classes 
share? ‘The high, or at all events higher, wages pre- 
yiously enjoyed only sharpen the pinch, by making the fall 
so much greater, both in reality and in its effect on the 
imagination. Well-to-do men constantly in such circumstances 
commit suicide ; and despair, when felt by a crowd, easily and 
quickly changes into rage. We see nothing in all the changes of 
late years to diminish the pang of poverty, and much to increase 
the fear of it, and the hatred which the individual who has caused it, 
however unjustly, provokes. Wesuspect that of late years,instead of 
diminishing, it has increased, developing in a few intense thrift, but 
in the many a malignant dislike of those removed from this source 
of suffering, akin to the dislike born of envy and suffering which 
the deformed occasionally feel for the straight. It is a lament- 
able passion, but it is a strong one, and before it is spent, it will 
have altered, or at least affected, many institutions throughout 
the world. The root of socialism, communism, and revolts 
against political economy, is mainly this,—a dim sense that while 
so many inequalities have been removed, the inequality between 
poverty, however temporary, and comfort was never so immense. 
The temporary character of the poverty is no palliative, but 
only deepens the sense of wrong. ‘Why should a month of 
idleness destroy me, when it destroys nobody else ?’ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
spuseiiiideii 
LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE GOVERNMENT IN MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 
(TO THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—In your article on ‘Lord Beaconsfield’s Secrecy” you 
quote, in italics, a sentence from the Premier’s speech in the 
House of Lords on Monday, May 20th, in which he alleges the 
security of the Indian revenue, notwithstanding a delay, in this 
case, of two or three months in preparing the Supplementary 
Estimate for the movement of the Indian troops. If you had had 
before you the report of that speech in the Morning Post, you 
would probably have attributed to it even graver significance. 
From that report it appears that Lord Beaconsfield went on to 
represent it as indifferent to the Indian revenue whether the 
Estimate was ever submitted at all to the House of Commons :— 
‘ Even if, from any circumstance, that Estimate could not be made 
or carried in Parliament, the Indian Treasury would be perfectly 
safe, because it would probably owe a much larger sum to the English 
Treasury than the expenditure incurred in this movement of 
troops.” This follows the mention of delay in the report, so 
there is here no accidental omission by the reporter of any 
reference to time, but what is contemplated is the position of the 
Indian revenue in the event of no application being at any time 
made to Parliament. There is thus involved the assumption 
that as between England and India, it is unnecessary to obtain 


yourselves, for if you disallow this expenditure, it shall be met 
all the same, out of moneys voted and raised for other branches 
of the public service, which must, of course, be starved.” How 
far this could happen without a violation of the Appropriation 
Act might be worth ascertaining ; certainly it could not happen 
at all, without a readjustment of charges distinctly inconsistent 
with the several estimates on the faith of which the money was 
voted. Meanwhile, the following passage from Hallam (‘* Con- 
stitutional History,” Vol. IIL, ¢. 15) seems worth recalling to 
the memory of Members of Parliament at the present time :— 
“ But the general principle [of appropriation] has not perhaps 
been often transgressed without sufficient reason, and a House 
of Commons would be deeply responsible to the country, if 
through supine confidence it should abandon that high privilege 
which has made it the arbiter of Court factions and the regulator 
of foreign connections.” 





THE PETITION AGAINST WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—I ask with hesitation for a portion of your valuable space 
for a few lines on a document, which by the end of the present 
week may seem out of date, but one or two points about it 
perhaps may still be of interest to your readers. 

The response from London was least satisfactory ; from Corn- 
wall and the North of England, good; from Scotland, better ; 
from Wales, most enthusiastic. The feeling in that Principality 
against the recent policy of the Government must indeed be 
most intense. 

Mention should be made of a large number of letters, from all 
parts of the kingdom, complaining in most bitter terms of the 
‘disheartening timidity or apathy ” of the Liberal leaders in Par- 
liament, which is ‘‘ breaking the hearts of provincial Liberals.” 
It is certain that, with or without cause, this feeling is widely 
prevalent at the present time. 

We have Sir John Holker’s testimony that but for the agitation 
against the pro-Turkish policy of Ministers, the Russian Govern- 
ment would have been told, “If you, Russia, put a single soldier 
across the Pruth, we will declare war against you ;” and we are 
justified in thinking that a protest, perhaps equal to that of 
seventy meetings of 3,000 people each, has not been without 
influence of late. 

I must add, in conclusion, that the gratitude of all lovers of 
peace, justice, and freedom is due to the lady on whom almost 
the whole of the immense labour involved in eliciting the expres- 
sion of opinion has fallen, and in undertaking which Mrs, Jacob 
Bright has added fresh honour to an honourable name.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. H. A. Harpcast.e. 





THE PROPOSED NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The difference between the two schemes now before the 
public for a North of England University may be well illustrated 
by reference to the history of the University of London. ‘The 
|institution now known as University College was originally 
established in 1827, under the designation of ‘The London 
University.” It attained under that designation a considerable 
success, as a College for education, but was never empowered to 











the authority of Parliament to write off the amount of debt from | exercise the distinctive function of a University, the granting of 
India covered by the military expenditure incurred by the latter | Degrees. 
on behalf of England, but not chargeable to her revenue. It | During Sir Robert Peel's short administration in 1855, a motion 
would follow that the money of the English taxpayer can, by a was carried in the House of Commons (by a vote of 246 to 136) 
circuitous process, legally be made applicable to military expendi- | for an address to the King in favour of a grant of a Charter 
ture to which it has not been appropriated by Parliament, and | to the “ London University ” empowering it to grant degrees. 
for which the consent of Parliament need not be obtained.—I am, | No action was taken in the matter, however, until some time after 
Sir, &., _ | the return of the Whigs to power ; and various reasons (among 
Temple, May 27th. C. C. Massey. | others, the then recent institution of King’s College on Church- 
P.S.—Since the above was written, the Chancellor of the of-England principles) satisfied the Government that it would be 
Exchequer has placed the extent of the pretensions of the | impolitic to confer University privileges upon a single College, 
Government in dealing with the moneys voted by Parliament | and that it would be preferable to entrust the award of academi- 
beyond doubt. Last (Monday) night he is reported (Times) to cal honours to a body in more immediate relation to the Crown 
have said, in the debate on going into Committee of Supply, (the “fountain of honour”), and not consisting solely—as at the 
‘ Even if the vote was refused, the Government would still hold | older Universities—of representatives of the constituent Colleges. 
the revenue of India harmless ; but as had been pointed out, the| Accordingly, the authorities of the then ‘‘ London University ” 
refusal of it would put their estimates into some confusion, | were induced to exchange their original title for that of ‘* Uni- 
because it would be necessary to make a change in their expendi- | versity College ;” and a body of Crown nominees, distinguished in 
ture, in order that what had been spent in this particular opera- | Literature, Science, Law, and Medicine, was incorporated, under 
tion might be met out of other portions of our revenue.” | the title University of London,” with power to confer degrees 
Although not, of course, so intended, this reads as much like a |in all subjects except theology upon candidates educated at 
defiance of the House of Commons by the Crown as any lan- | University College, King’s College, and such other Colleges as 
guage since the time of Charles I. It says, “You cannot help | might be subsequently recognised by the University. On the 
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subsequent history of the University of London I need not dwell. 
The high value attached to its degrees is universally admitted ; 
and whilst far from considering its constitution perfect, I have a 
strong conviction that its position of entire independence has 
largely contributed to the success it has achieved. 

Now what Owens College originally asked, was exactly what 
the ‘* London University ” had asked fifty years before,—namely, 
that it might itself be constituted a University empowered to 
grant degrees. Having been early requested by its authorities to 
give my opinion upon its project, I expressed the objection I felt 
to the placing the power of conferring Degrees in the hands of 
any body of teachers; and suggested that if a new University 
should be required for the North of England, it should be formed 
upon the model of the University of London, but with a provision 
for the representation in its Senate of the Colleges incorporated in 
it. My suggestion was so far adopted by the authorities of Owens 
College, that they now express their readiness, if endowed with 
University privileges, to affiliate other Colleges to themselves. 
But this is just as if the authorities of the original ‘‘ London 
University ” had insisted upon their College being erected into 
the ‘‘ University of London,” expressing at the same time their 
readiness for the affiliation to it of King’s College, the various 
Denominational Colleges, and the rival Medical Schools. 

1 fail to see what claim Owens College now has which the then 
‘*London University” could not have advanced. But the 
Council of the latter, with a wise liberality, saw that the con- 
stitution of the proposed ‘‘ University of London” would give 
it much more of the character of a national institution than the 
original ‘* London University ” could ever hope to attain; and 
willingly surrendered the title, when once satisfied of the worthi- 
ness of the academical distinctions to which its students would 
be admissible. And I cannot but hope that, in like manner, my 
friends of Owens College will come to see that degrees given 
by such a Corporation as I have suggested, would possess a much 
higher value than those conferred by a University composed of 
Owens College, with other Colleges affiliated to it, among which 
they should themselves ‘‘ play first fiddle.” 

If the present Government should be of opinion that the 
‘* University of London” is incapable of being rendered adequate, 
by any modification of its constitution, to meet the needs of the 
North of England, and should consider that a new University is 
required for that area, it might, by the adoption of such a scheme 
as I have suggested, bring about (if it has courage to do so) the 
extinction of the anomalous University of Durham ; which, with an 
insignificant staff of Professors in Arts and Science, and with a 
Medical School (that of Newcastle-on-Tyne) of far inferior rank 
to that of Manchester, not only grants Degrees in the several Facul- 
ties, but has actually the same representation in the Medical 
Council as each of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and as the Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, of 
Glasgow and St. Andrew's, conjointly. I can conceive it quite pos- 
sible that the present Government might put such pressure upon 
the University of Durham, as might bring it to surrender its inde- 
pendent power of conferring degrees, in exchange for such a 
position—as a constituent College of a great Northern University— 
as King’s College and Guy’s Hospital occupy in the University of 
London. But I feel sure that they would no more propose to it 
to affiliate itself for University purposes to Owens College, than 
the Government of 1836 would have proposed to King’s College 
or to Guy’s Hospital to affiliate itself to the then ‘ London 
University.” 

As this comparison of the two schemes in their historical 
bearing has made their relative characters more clear to myself, 
I hope that it may do so to others also.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 28th. Wit1raM B. CARPENTER. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In a letter which appeared in your columns last week, the 
Principal of the Owens College states ‘ that it is impossible to 
suppose that all who have recently memorialised the Lord 
President against our scheme can have been aware that the 
two principles which their memorial affirms are explicitly adopted 
by us,” and further suggests that you had yourself overlooked the 
fact that the Owens College proposal includes provision for the 
incorporation of other Colleges. 

In an editorial note you stated that this latter supposition was 
incorrect, and the names of many of the memorialists are in 
themselves a sufficient guarantee that their support was not 
given without a thorough investigation of the questions in dispute. 
I shall, however, be glad, if you will allow me to add that such 





ST 
care was taken to acquaint the memorialists with the exact nature 
of the Owens College scheme, that ‘it is impossible to suppose ” 
that any misconception on this head can have been rife amongst 
them. 

All invitations to sign the memorial, whether addressed to in. 
dividuals or corporations, were conveyed in a printed letter, 
which was accompanied by a pamphlet, entitled, “The Proposed 
New University.” Copies of these documents I enclose. The 
first states that the ‘‘ Owens College, Manchester, has petitioned 
for the establishment of a University, with power to incorporate 
Colleges situate in other towns,” and that the ‘‘ Owens College 
memorial proposes that representatives of the various Colleges 
shall be admitted to the Governing Body of the University,” 
In the second, the same facts are again and again referred to, and 
a passage is quoted from a pamphlet published by the authorities 
of the Owens College, in which the incorporation of other 
Colleges is described as an ‘integral part” of their scheme, 
In some few instances the printed letter may have been re. 
placed by a written one, but I believe that very few, if any, of the 
memorialists have not been supplied with both these papers, in 
which all the facts of the case, as the above extracts show, are 
fully set forth. 

But, Sir, I must also ask you to permit me to say that I do 
not, and did not in the letter to which Professor Greenwood re- 
fers, admit that the Owens College has made “fairly satisfactory 
provision” for the principles specified in our memorial. One of 
our chief grounds of objection to the proposed constitution of 
the University is, that it is inconsistent with itself. Thus while 
I willingly granted that many of the provisions with respect 
to the incorporation of Colleges outside Manchester are satisfac- 
tory, I proceeded to argue against other features of the scheme by 
which their good effects would be neutralised. The suggestions 
that the Charter shall be granted to the Owens College, and the new 
University named after the city of Manchester, were selected as 
the special subjects of the memorials. If they were carried into 
effect, the Owens College would at first be in almost exactly the 
same position as if the University had been created for it alone. 
The governing bodies of the University and College would be 
nearly identical. There would be little or no distinction between 
College and University interests. There would be no guarantee 
that the University was looking forward to and preparing for a 
time when its organisation would become more complex. A 
state of things would thus be inaugurated which, if permanent, 
would obviously be incompatible with federation, and if only tem- 
porary, would practically involve the reconstruction of the Uni- 
versity on the incorporation of a second college. Is it too much 
to hope that as the Bishop of Manchester has suggested a con- 
ference on the questions in dispute, and the Manchester Guardian 
has admitted that one of our proposals affords ‘‘a fair ground for 
negotiation,” it may yet be possible to obtain the assent of 
the Owens College to a constitution which would enable the new 
University, if established, to steer a middle course between those 
adopted by the Universities of London and Dublin?—I an, Sir, &c., 


The Yorkshire College, Leeds, May 27th. A. W. Ricker. 





RUSSIA AND ROUMANIA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Lord Redesdale said on Monday in the House of Lords 
that ‘‘the demand by Russia for the cession of territory in 
Bessarabia is preposterous.” He proceeded to speak of treaties, 
of international law, and to cali for a protest from all civilised 
nations. To me it seems of especial importance that in regard 
to this matter, members of the Legislature shall honestly make 
that endeavour to which Sir Stafford Northcote lately pledged 
himself, viz.~—‘‘ in every controversy, to put himself as far as 
possible in the position of those on the other side.” 

To those who make that endeavour, the demand of Russia will 
not, I think, appear preposterous; nor will they be surprised if 
that demand—supposing it restricted to the northern bank of 
the Kilia mouth of the Danube, and not to extend to a com- 
mand of the river from Ismail to Galatz, and to have been in 
that form accepted by Roumania—should receive the unhesitating 
assent of the Powers in Congress. 

The territory which is now known as Roumanian Bessarabia 
was, by Article 20 of the Treaty of Paris, ceded to the victorious 
allies “‘ in ordermore fully to secure the navigation of the Danube,” 
and at the same time it was added to the Principality of Moldavia. 
Then, by the Convention of 1858, also signed at Paris, the United 
Principalities, placed “‘under the suzerainty of his Majesty the 
Sultan,” were declared “ to enjoy, under the collective guarantee 
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of the Contracting Powers, the privileges and immunities of which 
they are now in possession.” 

When, as Roumania, the United Principalities joined Russia in 
making war upon the Sultan, the Government of Prince Charles, 
incommon with all Europe, must have known the ardent desire 
of Russia for the retrocession of that territory. Sheltered by 
Russian arms, the United Principalities, with no regard to the 
Guaranteeing Powers, declared their independence. On May 
21, 1877, the Rourcanian Chamber resolved that, the independ- 
ence of Roumania having received official realisation, the Chamber, 
‘‘ counting on the justice of the Guaranteeing Powers, passes to 
the order of the day ;” and next morning, Prince Charles publicly 
repudiated ‘‘ those ill-defined and unwarrantable ties which were 
called suzerainty at Constantinople and vassalage at Bucharest.” 
In these circumstances, Roumania, having declared her complete 
independence, it may be contended by Russia that Roumania at 
the same time assumed a right to deal with her territory as an 
independent State, and that the retrocession could be a /uit 
accompli as between Russia and Roumania, before the submission 
of the change to a Congress of the signatories of the Treaty of 
1856 and of the Convention of 1858. 

I should be sorry to have to defend the policy of the Treaty of 
Paris, either in regard to the naval stipulation, which was aban- 
doned in 1871, or with reference to the territorial cession, which 
had but one object, that of pushing Russia away from the Danube. 
The boundary then fixed had no other recommendation; ethno- 
logically or geographically, it is neither fit nor natural. Any one 
who maintains that Roumania has ethnological claims to the shore 
of Bessarabia between Ismail and the Euxine must be ignorant of 
the character of the population in that swampy region. 

To me it has always appeared that the naval stipulation and 
the territorial cession stood together, and I confess I have never 
thought that one would long survive the other. In consequence 
of the Treaty of 1871, Russia may now have unlimited naval force 
at the mouth of the Danube, and in view of that fact, of the 
settled authority of the International Commission, and also of the 
fact that the deepest and most used entrance—the Sulina mouth 
—would be in possession of Roumania, I do not see why Russia 
should fail to obtain the pacific concurrence of the Powers, if she 
could succeed in getting the assent of Roumania to the retro- 
cession, which is not likely to be withheld, if Russia is willing to 
fix her western boundary about Ismail. 

“It is the misfortune of such stipulations "—I am quoting Mr. 
Mill’s words touching the naval stipulation in the Treaty of Paris, 
words which, I think, are, to some extent, applicable also to the 
simultaneous cession of Russian territory on the Danube—‘“ even 
if as temporary arrangements they might have been justifiable, 
that if concluded for permanency, they are seldom to be got rid 
of without some lawless act on the part of the nation bound by 
them.” But this misconduct of Russia (misconduct not so much 
before the bar of history and the past practice of nations, as before 
that of true morality, and of what we may hope will become the 
future customs) does not entitle us to bring upon miilions of 
innocent persons the unspeakable evils of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, May 28th. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 








POETRY. 
—@— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1878. 
[No. 105, “ THE CORNISH LIONS,” BY JOHN BRETT.) 


**Wnicn are the Lions? I should call them gulls,— 
What an odd picture!” ‘Hush! the Times critique 
Speaks highly of it; take care how you speak !” 

‘* Well, it is pretty ; shall we put a star 

Against it in our catalogue, mama?” 

‘Give it one, dear; keep three for Frith, R.A., 

His is the picture of the year, they say.” 

* That lovely picture of the poor young swell ?” 

“‘ Dou’t pity him, a ruined roué, Rose. 

That Mrs. Langtry three times over; well, 

7 cannot see it,—not my style of nose.— 

Esquiline Venus, hardly comme il faut.” 

So on, with “if” and ‘‘an,” and ‘‘aye” and “no,” 
Till presently my sight, my hearing dulls, 

Or rather grows far finer, till I hear 

The surges lapping on the shallow sand, 

The sea-bird’s wail,—I see the falling wave, 
Foam-fretted, flashing,—see the sunlight clear 
‘Through its blue crystalline curve. Oh, joy! I stand 





Where I can watch the blessed waters lave 

The seaweed-girdled boulders,—feel the spray, 
Breathe the soft breeze, taste the Atlantic brine,— 
Basking upon the cliff the whole September day,— 
Yonder, the clouds ; above, the living sky. 
Painter, what strange, consummate art is thine, 
Thus to tempt Nature to this hustling host 

Here, in gay Piccadilly ! what time I 


Am with her, all alone, on the far Cornish coast? M. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 
In our first notice, we dwelt upon one or two prominent features 
of this Exhibition, and we shall now endeavour to point out, as 
briefly as possible, the majority of the better pictures,—that is to 
say, of those which have some little pretence to be works of Art. 
The best landscape of the first gallery is beyond controversy one by 
an Academician (No. 26, ‘‘ Oxhey Place, Herts,” by F. Goodall, 
R.A.), and is chiefly remarkable for the first-rate drawing of the 
cattle ; perhaps it should be rather classed as an animal painting, 
than a landscape. “ No. 39, ** Richard Savage,” by W. Holyoake, 
is a record of a much-painted incident in the life of Savage,— 
that of his sleeping under the Piazza of Covent Garden Market, 
‘The chief figure is conceived and painted with no little skill, but 
the accessories and background are hardly adequately ren- 
dered, and the compassionate market-woman has little life 
or individuality. At any rate, however, this is a work 
which means something, and has been thought out, to the 
best of the artist’s ability. No. 41, ‘‘ Conditional Neutrality,” 
by W. R. Orchardson, R.A. Elect, is a portrait of Master 
Orchardson, in a very bad temper, interesting perhaps to his 
relations and nurse, but hardly to the outside public, which 
already understands the artist's clever manipulation of black and 
yellow, and cordially agrees with the Academy, who have re- 
warded it by making him an Academician. Poynter's ‘* Zenobia 
Captive” is an elaborately worked head, interesting only 
from its thoroughly good painting. No. 46, ‘*The Hour,” 
by J. Pettie, R.A., is a tour de force in black and red, and will be 
more interesting to ladies and milliners than the artistic public. 
It represents a Spanish lady descending a staircase, presumably to 
an appointment, holding a mask in her hand. Nos. 54 and 57, 
by Sealy and Murray respectively, are both clever, painstaking 
landscapes, and deserve notice; the latter, if regarded as 
an autumn study, is exceptionally good, but there is per- 
haps hardly sufficient interest in it for an Academy picture, 
Nos. 58 and 231, by J. R. Herbert, R.A., are two religious pictures, 
painted with considerable feeling and technical skill. Of the two, 
we prefer the latter, a moonlight view at Bethlehem. No. 60, 
“‘ Cotton-pickers, North Carolina,” two figures of negroes 
‘picking cotton in the fiel’,” in the twilight, is a modest, clever 
piece of work, very delicate in tone. No. 61, “ Lieutenant 
McGregor,” by C. Pellegrini, shows curiously how utterly unable 
a clever caricaturist may be to paint a good likeness. The young 
lieutenant in question looks as hard and wooden as if he were 
Andersen’s celebrated ‘‘ Toy Soldier,” and the management of the 
scarlet coat in this painting is anything but successful. No. 64, 
‘“*Home, Sweet Home,” by G. A. Leslie, R.A., is one of the 
pictures which give us a little hope for English Art,—for Art, 
we mean, which is essentially English in feeling and conception, 
as much a product of the soil as pork pies and bitter beer. The sub- 
ject is half-a-dozen girls, in simple, old-fashioned dresses, singing 
the well-known refrain, to the accompaniment of the school-room 
piano. A sentiment which is pure, without being either mawkish, 
affected, or unreal, pervades the picture, which looks, amongst 
its surroundings, as a field-flower might look if stuck amongst a 
bunch of artificial ones,—a witness of freshness, beauty, and 
reality. No. 70, by Otto Weber, is a good piece of cattle paint. 
ing spoilt by the colour. No. 65, “ Lieutenant-Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay,” by W. W. Ouless, is a failure as a picture, but we 
should imagine, a good portrait of the coarser kind. We see with 
regret that fashion is already beginning to spoil Mr. Ouless’s work, 
and that it is by no means so thorough as it used to be. No. 68, 
by Aumonier, is a clever, quiet picture, not perhaps aspiring to 
any great success, but pleasant to look upon, and unmarred by 
any straining after effect or sensation. No: 77, ‘‘ A County 
Cricket-match,” by John Reid, is a vivid character-sketch, 
painted in a very forcible manner, somewhat similar to 
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that of the French ‘ Impressionist” school. A little more 
care in the landscape portion of the picture would, we 
think, have improved the work greatly. In the second gallery, 
No. 84, by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., is a portrait of Master 
Gull, about to play football, a very typical example of this artist’s 
work. No. 96, by C. E. Perugini, “‘ Girl Reading,” is perhaps the 
most perfectly pleasing single figure in the exhibition ; if there be 
a fault to be found with the painting, it is that the flesh is almost 
too purely transparent and smooth for nature, and approaches 
somewhat to the delicate waxwork in which Mr. Leighton has 
been modelling human beings of late; but with this exception, 
we have nothing but praise to bestow upon Mr. Perugini’s work. 
The warmth of sunlight which shines throughout the picture, the 
painting of the white dress (which is white, and not grey or 
yellow, as white dresses in pictures are apt to be), and of the 
orange-tree behind, are all first rate in their way, and the 
whole work gladdens the eye as a picture should, and is 
thoroughly enjoyable. No. 110, ‘‘A Summer Sea, Scilly 
Islands,” is a masterly piece of rock-drawing and sea-painting, 
very hardly tried by being placed next to Brett’s vivid picture of 
the ‘‘Cornish Lions” (previously described). Anywhere else, 
Mr. Naish’s ‘‘Summer Sea” would have looked as bright as 
could be wished, but here it is in the position of a duplex lamp, 
placed by the side of a lime-light, and suffers accordingly. No. 
111, ‘‘ Beati Possidentes,” by E. Armitage, R.A., is a clever paint- 
ing, uninteresting as a picture. Long’s large picture this year is 
No. 129, ‘* The Gods and their Makers,” Egyptian girls paint- 
ing the little deities, replicas of which are offered to unwary 
travellers in Egypt to this day. Little can be said in favour of 
this picture, except that it shows industry and research. It is 
lifeless.and spiritless, a collection of models and objects of 
antiquarian interest, and the one touch of nature and feeling in 
it, the way in which a young negress holds a kitten, can hardly 
justify so ambitious a composition. Regarded as an illustration 
of ancient life, it is dully correct; regarded as a picture, it is poor 
and unsatisfactory, although it is industrious and careful. No. 
130, hung above it, a picture of ‘‘ A Worker in Brass,” by R. B. 
Browning, should be noticed as a good piece of work, especially 
the metal-painting. Leighton’s best work this year is not his 
largest, but a single figure, called ‘‘ Nausicaa,” the name being 
singularly inappropriate to the picture. It represents a woman 
leaning slightly against a marble wall, and is chiefly intended, 
We suppose, as a study of drapery. As a piece of subdued 
colouring it is eminently satisfactory, the clear, wan brown of 
the skin, the olive-green of the scarf, and the graduated 
white of the robe harmonising completely. No. 167, 
s¢ Martaba, a Kashmeer Nautch-Girl,” is a gorgeous piece 
of colouring, by Val. C. Prinsep, quite out of his usual 
style of painting, and in our opinion, quite inferior. No. 
172, by G. H. Boughton, is entitled ‘‘The Waning of the 
Honeymoon,” and represents newly-wedded couple sitting 
discontentedly back to back, the one reading, the other drawing 
figures on the ground with her parasol,—a very good example of 
the furniture-picture of the genre kind, and one which has a 


touch of humour which goes far to redeem it from absolute | 


common-placeness. No, 175, ‘ Evening Light,” a cattle picture, 
by H. W. B. Davis, R.A., is the best cattle painting in the 
exhibition, and is thoroughly clever and satisfactory through- 


out, the rendering of the light and the landscape being 


equally fine with that of the cattle,—a realist picture, 
pretending to no sentiment, but in its way carrying pictorial 
photography to the very verge of genius, as in the case of Mr. 
Brett. Nos. 201, 392, 496, and 1,008, are by Britain Riviere, A., 


the only animal painter in England who has taken the place which | 


was vacated by the death of Landseer. He may be described asa 
painter of the sentiment of animals, as was Landseer, but there is 
between their works one great difference. Landseer saw that to 
make animals interesting to men he must connect them with human 
feelings, but he fell into the singular mistake that the way to do 
this was to make them human altogether. Of animal nature, in 
the majority of Landseer’s pictures, there is nothing but the 
outside. All the raison d’étre of the work is in attributing to 
them the sympathies, passions, and sorrows of men. And it is 
here that Britain Riviere has surpassed Landseer in his own 
way, for he has given feeling to his animals, and yet kept them 
strictly within their own nature. He has not burlesqued 
man in a dog, but he has connected dogs with men. Never 
attempting to render in his works human expression in a dog's 
face, he has nevertheless mastered the points where canine and 
human nature touch, and painted them with an insight and 
comprehension with which no other artist of whom we know can 


at all compare. In his great picture of *“ Circe and the En. 
chanted Swine,” exhibited some years since, this was particularly 
evident. His swine had no human expression, such as Landseer 
might and would have given them, but the piggish affection with 
which they all crowded to the feet of the sorceress was a wonderfu} 
thing to see. This year Riviere has nothing which is in our opinion 
first-rate. His first picture (201) is an illustration to the ‘‘ Rubaiyat” 
of Omar Khayyam, and represents lions wandering by moonlight. 
amongst the ruined halls of Jamshyd’s palace. This is a fing 
conception, but hardly sufficiently worked out, and little beyond 
a suggestive sketch. Of his other works, “Sympathy” is g 
trying piece of colour, and ‘‘ An Anxious Moment” a somewhat 
unsatisfactory subject, very cleverly treated. ‘ Victims” ig g 
definitely unpleasant picture in subject, redeemed by the painting 
of thedogs. In ‘‘ Sympathy,” also, the painting of the white terricg- 
is exceptionally fine. 














BOOKS. 


a 
GARDINER’S PERSONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
CHARLES L* 


Tuts further instalment of Mr. Gardiner’s work commences at 
the period immediately following the assassination of the Duke 
of Buckingham and extends to the eve of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. The nine years it embraces are full of circumstances 
tending to undermine the Royal power, and Mr. Gardiner says, 
‘an accurate knowledge of these less exciting times is therefore 
absolutely indispensable to the formation of a sober judgment on 
the more stirring events which followed.” The gradual change 
that was creeping over English feeling year by year has not had 
sufficient importance attached to it by other historians, and where 
they failed to recognise its value, it is not difficult to account for 
the distorted views of events and individuals held by the genera- 
tions preceding our own. One feature in these volumes is 
the prominence given to foreign affairs. Mr. Gardiner antici- 
pates criticism on this point, by remarking that he could not have 
said less about foreign affairs without injury to the main subject 
of his narrative. ‘‘ Noone can apprehend the truth about Ship- 
money, and the Ship-money Fleet, unless he understands the 
relations between England and the Governments of the Continent 
which first suggested the necessity of a larger fleet than Charles's. 
Exchequer could support,” and ‘it is impossible for any 
one to read of the intrigues which Charles carried on alter- 
| nately with France and Spain, without being forcibly reminded 
| of the very similar intrigues which he subsequently carried on with 
Presbyterians and Independents, with Parliament and Army.” 

Buckingham’s death was the turning-point in Charles's life. The 

| latter had been so completely dependent on his friend, that he had 
| now no one but himself to look to. ‘* The murdered Buckingham 
| had no successor in Charles’s affections.” These are the significant 
words with which Mr. Gardiner begins his new volumes, “No 
other man could bring with him the long habitude of personal 
friendship, or the promptness of decision, made palatable by 
winning gracefulness of manner, which had enabled the late 
Lord Admiral, under the show of deference, to guide his 
Sovereign at his pleasure.” Charles marked his sense of per- 
sonal loss by refusing to give away the Order of the Garter which 
the Duke had worn, and he tried to hide the political vacancy by 
stepping into it himself, by presiding assiduously at the Council, 
and by requiring each Minister to report direct to him on the 
work entrusted to his charge. Had he been a Louis XIV., this 
might have succeeded, but, as history has declared, he had no 
capacity for government, no moral sympathy with his subjects, and 
no tact to observe when resolution would degenerate into obstinacy 
and provoke resentment. Had he inherited the strong, open-handed 
art of rule proper to a ‘Tudor, he might have cut the troublesome 
knot of tonnage and poundage without injury to himself ; Eliot 
and others might have been swept away with unsparing hand, and 
the Commons mollified by an active and vigorous foreign policy, 
but pride and vacillation occupied the place of the requisite kingly 
qualities, and when the storm appeared on the political horizon, he 
could only be swept, stillresisting, beforeit. Andyet notwithstand- 
ing all this, his personal management, ably assisted by Weston, 
was full of promise. Finding it unwise to allow the debates 
to proceed without a word from himself, he summoned the 
Houses to Whitehall, and assured them he had had no intention 











* A History of England, from the Assassination of the Duke of Buckingham to the 
Declaration of the Judges on Ship-Money. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols- 
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of iwying duties by his hereditary prerogative. ‘It ever was,” 
he «clared distinctly, “and still is my meaning, by the gift of 
mypeople to enjoy it ; and my intention in my speech at the 
endof the last session was not to challenge tonnage and poundage 
of ight, but for expedience de bene esse, showing you the neces- 
sity not the right by which I was to take it until you had granted 
it wto me, assuring myself, according to your general profession, 
thatyou wanted time, and not good-will, to give it me.” This 

h made a most favourable impression and it was interrupted 
repatedly by sounds of applause. The impression, however, was 
not ¢ long duration, nor was it deep enough to obliterate the 
erros of the last four years. There being no sympathy between 
Chailes and his people, his good intentions were of small avail 
agaist the general discontent and insecurity, and in less than six 
weels the session that opened so promisingly had abruptly closed. 

Itis hazardous to question the accuracy of any statement by 
Mr. Gardiner on an occurrence of this period, but we are doubtful 
about the actual circumstances of the compositions for knight- 
hood in 1630. What had these fines to do with knighthood ? 
We are of opinion that the statute, which was revived by 
Weston to procure supplies for the King, required that at every 
coronation such subjects as were owners of an estate worth £40a 
year should appear ad arma gerenda, not for the creation of 
knights ; and that if the persons so attending were not employed 
after waiting four days, they were at liberty to depart. But Mr. 
Gardiner says ‘‘ No lawyer doubted that the King had the right 
to summon such of his subjects as were owners of an estate worth 
£40 a year to receive knighthood.” Surely the King could summon 
a subject for this purpose at any time, without having recourse 
to an old statute, though the latter would be requisite in 
claiming the fines for non-attendance at his coronation. 
Considering the position of affairs, this was not an unreasonable 
exaction, and although it may have been allowed to fall into 
abeyance, it was not on that account to be resisted or condemned, 
when an impoverished exchequer or the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative might require its revival. Funds were imperatively 
wanted, Parliament was not sitting—and even if it had been, it was 
nearly certain that no supplies would be voted unless grievances 
were first redressed—so it became necessary to look elsewhere for 
contributions. In this dilemma, Weston’s policy must not be 
lightly condemned, particularly as he was acting within the law 
and under support of the Judges, whilst the receipt-books of the 
Exchequer reveal the satisfactory results of this resuscitated 
measure, 

We turn now to the foreign policy of Charles I., if indeed 
it deserves to be so called, for it really resolved itself into 
nothing but a fixed idea to get the Palatinate restored to his 
sister Elizabeth. This craving was in all respects personal, not 
national, and is consistent with the same unhappy trait that char- 
acterised his domestic policy. ‘The broad, well-understood 
interests of England did not prompt the motive for that continual 
harping after the recovery of the Palatinate which made him 
almost the laughing-stock of Europe; it was simply a conviction 
that haunted him that his own honour as King was being insulted 
by his brother-in-law’s discomfiture, added to a natural diffi- 
culty of relinquishing any object on which he had set his affec- 
tions, however impracticable such an object might be. ‘The Prince 
of Orange remarked one day to Vane, ‘‘ Whenever either 
the Upper or the Lower Palatinate is restored by treaty, I 
will give his Majesty my head, which I should be loath to lose,” 
adding, by way of showing that he thought as little of the King’s 
capacity for war as for negotiation, ‘‘ The Emperor is powerful 
and great, and to think of the recovery of the Palatinate by the 
sword may be as full of difficulty as by treaty.” Charles’s designs 
Were too complicated and too transparent to prosper ; moreover, 
he was attempting to stand well with the House of Austria and 
its enemies at the same time. Neither the King of Spain 
nor the Emperor would act in accordance with his wishes, 
for they knew very well that from him they had nothing to fear 
or to hope; he had so little to give in return for what he 
demanded, that his negotiations were allowed to run their course 
unchecked, as harmless and immaterial. 


Where the details of nine years’ domestic and foreign progress | 


are given with such fulness as in these volumes, and the events 
So interwoven with and dependent on one another, it is not 
easy to single out any particular matter for review in a short 
article like this. What gives value to Mr. Gardiner’s work is not 
80 much the revelation of some new or startling information, as 
the microscopic clearness with which the little causes and effects 
that helped to make up the whole fabric are laid bare. The 


revolution that sent the King to his violent death was not of rapid 


growth or sudden development. The seed had been sown long 
before, but the events of these nine years’ personal government 
did everything to ripen it. Taxation in various shapes, tonnage 
and poundage, ship-money, eeclesiastical controversy, Wentworth’s 
rule in Ireland, and the constant friction between sovereign and 
subject, embrace and include most of the history Mr. Gardiner 
has so thoroughly amplified. 

In these days of Ritualistic warfare, it is curious to find 
that two and a half centuries ago there were the same con- 
tentions about vestments, bowing, and turning to the East. 
Durham Cathedral was the principal scene of religious strife, 
and there the services had become for the most part what theyarein 
the nineteenth century. Peter Smart, one of the prebendaries, 
led the attack against the innovations, and charged his colleagues 
with bringing in altars instead of tables, priests instead of 
ministers, propitiatory sacrifices instead of sacraments, and with 
being bent on introducing Mass into the midst of an English 
congregation. During the summer of 1628, he indicted the 
chief prebendaries for their conduct relating to the communion- 
table, standing at the Nicene Creed, and other ceremonies of the 
Church, the fact being that the communion-table was per- 
manently fixed at the east instead of temporarily resting, 
as before, at the north end of the church; and a new 
one (the present one) of stone, supported on marble pillars, 
was substituted for that which had been removed, more music 
was introduced into the service, and two large candlesticks 
were placed upon the communion-table. Whitelocke, the Judge 
who heard the case, was conducted over the cathedral, saw 
nothing objectionable in the conduct of the service, and refused 
Smart’s application, the matter ending by his prebend being 
sequestered by the Dean and Chapter for an offence “against 
good manners, Christian charity, and the statutes of the Church 
of Durham.” ‘The same year is memorable for the commence- 
ment of an attack upon the Bishops by Alexander Leighton, who 
was “right down for extirpation of the prelates, with all their 
dependencies and supporters.” His book, entitled, An Appeal to 
Parliament ; or, Sion’s Plea against Prelacy, was a scurrilous work, 
in which he spoke of the Bishops as ‘“‘men of blood” persecuting 
the saints, ‘‘ knobs and wens and bunchy popish flesh,” declaring 
they were the “‘trumpery of Antichrist,” by whom the land was 
filled with swearing, drunkenness, pride, idleness, and all kinds 
of sin, the book being, as Mr. Gardiner describes it, not only an 
ecclesiastical manifesto, but “an appeal to political Presby- 
terianism to take the sword in hand.” Buckingham is spoken of 
as that great Goliath who had been made to fall unexpectedly by 
the Lord of Hosts, and the Queen is styled a daughter of Heth. 
A severe sentence was imposed on Leighton for writing such a 
work; he was degraded by the High Commission and his clerical 
dress stripped from his back ; he escaped from prison, was recap- 
tured, underwent part of his cruel sentence with a martyr’s 
courage and a boaster’s blasphemy, and finally endured many 
years of misery in prison. 

These volumes will certainly remain for some time to come 
the standard history of the period of which they treat. For 
grasp of situation and desire to set everything in its proper 
light, for perception of motives and the wise use of evidence, 
for accuracy, honesty, and exhaustive treatment, Mr. Gardiner 
stands alone and needs no praise from us. From the first he hag 
refused to be guided by the sympathetic statements of those 
historians who wrote nearest to the times, and whose habit it was 
never to allow that there could be two sides to a story; he 
has preferred to choose for himself among official records or 
authenticated documents, and so to create an_ entirely 
new history of his own. By working thus, by discarding 
the traditionary impressions of modern times, and carrying 
| himself back body and soul to the days of which he is writing, 
|he has endeavoured to look upon the actors as though he 
| were actually among them, and by his knowledge of the aims 
of each and all to judge impartially of their actions. His 
‘method of dealing with various simultaneous events so as to 
| illustrate their bearings and influence on one another is an 
| excellent, but by no means general feature in English history ; 
by its means many a void is filled up, and many a link formed 
between events that have hitherto been kept apart. [lis char- 
acters are drawn with his usual skill, and it is impossible to 
read and not feel the truth that stamps the lincaments of his 
portraits. The gentle poetry of George Herbert and his quiet 
life at Bemerton, the fiery and patriotic Eliot, the unscrupulous 
and indomitable Prynne, the unobtrusive devotion of Ferrar in the 
seclusion of Little Gidding, no less than the frequent and ever- 
contrasting touches in his portraits of the King and Cromwell, 
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conjure up pictures that shape themselves in the memory with 
clear and lasting outline. Whether he sometimes suggests a 
higher purpose than can be borne out by evidence, or whether 
from dearth of material he is unable to produce authority for a 
particular statement in its entirety, the reader may be safe in 
accepting his version as the best procurable, after much research, 
honest thought, and deliberate judgment. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. DOBBS AND HIS FRIEND 

MR. POTTS.* 
THERE is a certain type of young men which has afforded to 
humourists a frequent target for their shafts. We mean that 
class of young men, usually from the lower-middle ranks, with 
some limited though regular income, of moderately well-meaning 
and tolerably amiable dispositions, who seem to take life and all 
its wonders as in nowise more remarkable facts than a field 
admirably adapted to suit their various tastes, and they disport 
themselves accordingly. Throughout Dickens’s writings this class 
of young men figure away, greatly to the amusement of the reader ; 
not that there is much of exact wit or pleasantry in them and 
their doings, but their strictly ordinary character, and hum- 
drum dry or flippant nature, always enclosing a feeling of perfect 
self-content in their own notions of things and acquirements, 
come in again and again, with a fund of quiet ludicrousness, in the 
jar and wear-and-tear of the more highly-strung characters of 
the book. 

Studies of them in every kind exist in Dickens, and their 
remarks and characteristics, being noted down with plainness 
and veracity, are sufficient for ample amusement. ‘They are not 
devoid of aims and interests even in great themes, yet their con- 
tact instantly brings a littleness and a dryness over all their views 
of them. ‘** God bless me,’ exclaimed Tomkins, who had been 
looking out at the window,—‘ Here, Wisbottle, pray come here ; 
make haste.’ Mr. Wisbottle started from the table, and every 
one looked up. ‘Do you see?’ said the connoisseur, placing 
Wisbottle in the right position,—‘ a little more this way; there. 
Do you see how splendidly the light falls upon the left side of 
that broken chimney-pot at No. 48?’—‘ Dear me! I see,’ replied 
Wisbottle, in a tone of admiration ; ‘I never saw an object stand 
out so beautifully against the clear sky in my life,’ ejaculated 
Tomkins.” And so this thoroughly good intention on his part urges 
his weak nature into the funniest positions, and from the lameness 
of the man’s tact and procedure, the expression of one of his 
better feelings drops to the ridiculous, In glancing through 
Dickens's catalogue of this class of human creature, the different 
varieties never fail in provoking laughter; the large-headed 
young man in the black wig, the scorbutic youth in the long 
stock, and the gentleman whose shirt was emblazoned with pink 
anchors, are a few specimens of the class. Mr. Toots is an instance 
of one whose bent is a little more romantic and refined than the 
majority, while the youngest gentleman in company, who so 
suddenly developes into Mr. Moddle, exemplifies his tribe in its 
darker moods and more tragic light. His sensitive soul expresses 
itself, in relation to the crises of life and problems that torment 
men, in such strains as, ‘‘ Oh, what a day this has been! I can’t 
go back to the office this afternoon. Oh, what a trying day this 
has been! Good Gracious !” 

Anthony Trollope has also given us some fine specimens of 
these much enduring gentry ; and his readers will not easily for- 
get Mr. Cradell, in ‘‘ The Small House at Allington,” his ‘‘ peculiar 
position ” in relation to Mrs. Lupex ; and—a precise note of the 
character of the class—that fine bit where he goes out to consult 
his friend Fisher, when Mr. Lupex is angry, and stays away from 
the boarding-house all night. Boarding-houses are, par excellence, 
the selected quarters of our friends in question. 

Artemus Ward, in a paragraph of the paper of which he was 
editor, gives us a glimpse of their proceedings in connection with a 
subject that Dickens wrote about very sarcastically—private thea- 
tricals. It runs thus :—‘ He declined ‘ Biling.’-—The students of 
the Conneaut Academy gave a theatrical entertainment a few 
winters ago. They ‘executed’ Julius Casar. Everything went 
off satisfactorily until Cesar was killed in the market-place. The 
stage accommodations were limited, and Cesar fell nearly under 
the stove, in which there was a roaring fire. And when Brutus 
said, — 

‘People and Senators! be not affrighted ; 
Fly not; stand still,—ambition’s debt is paid !’ 
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he was amazed to see Cesar rise upon his feet, and nervorly 
examine his scorched garments. ‘ Lay down, you fool!’ shoted 
Brutus wildly. ‘Do you want to break up the whole thing’ 
‘No,’ returned Cesar, in an excited manner, ‘I don’t! I vant 
to act out Gineral Cesar in good style, but I ain’t goin’ to pile 
under that cussed old stove for nobody |’ This stopped the pay, 
and the students abandoned theatricals forthwith.” 

The inimitable American usually wrote about ordinary peple 
and things, but always in a much more farcical spirit than :ven 
Dickens. It requires a master-spirit to record truly the quint- 
ness of ordinary matters (who indeed has so wonderfully illustated. 
common-place nature as Shakespeare), and in this line Clarles. 
Dickens and Anthony Trollope certainly are master-spirits; on 
the other hand, the author with whom we are now concerned Mr, 
J. Priestman Atkinson, is distinctly not one. Yet in this som. 
pilation, in addition to making a brace of these ordinary gents his 
lugubrious heroes, he has called in the help of the pencil ; and 
collected into a book a long series of the feeblest sketches of the 
antics and pranks of these two snobs, on their tour through one of 
the finest parts of England,—the Lake Country. 

We are bound to declare that we consider the production of 
this book to betray an unequivocally vulgar spirit. Vulgarity in 
a decidedly offensive form occurs in one of the incidents. Allthe 
sketches are drawn in the weak, vapid, nerveless manner peculiar 
to the youthfullest amateur ; excusable enough if concealed when 
finished, in the hope of excelling them some day, and then to be 
burned outright ; but if put between two large, flat boards, pressed 
clean, well priced, published by a prominent firm, deserving of 
no kind of treatment but complete condemnation by the critic, 
and rigid eschewal by all the public. 

When John Leech gave us the delightful delineation of Mr. 
Briggs in the Highlands, he yet touched upon those every-day 
doings in beautiful solitudes with a true human feeling, anda 
thorough mastery over pen, pencil, and perception of the bounds 
of extravagance and the limits of good-taste. But Mr. Atkinson, 
under the heading, ‘‘ They climb a mountain,” and beneath a 
scrappiest, sketchiest depiction of two thin snobs and a lot of little 
boys, introduces us to this most pungent dialogue :—‘‘ ‘ Now what 
shall we do first ?’ said Dobbs. —‘ Behold yonder mountain! Let 
us scale its frowning side,’ said Potts. ‘O Billy! here’s the 
play-actors!’ said the natives.” But it is needless (though 
needful for Mr. Atkinson’s sake) to point out that the imagina- 
tions of the children who can see a resemblance between the two 
snobs with alpenstocks and violently chequed ‘‘knickerbockers ” 
and the “ Play Actors,” must be forcible enough to make one 
know that they come from a part of the country which has not 
the honour of claiming our funny author. 

We conjecture that Mr. Potts—or rather, Mr. Atkinson— 
possesses a certain quaintness of disposition that has occasioned 
sufficient flashes on some such tour as this to make him or his 
friend believe that humour is his strong point. But he is quite 
mistaken. For though we would willingly search for many merits 
and qualities of a nature he will think too subtle for our dense 
capacity, we frankly give over the quest, with a feeling akin to one 
of unmitigated weariness, when we find a large white page 
spoiled by a series of seven illustrations of the following absorbing 
incidents, under the heading, ‘‘ Alarms—Excursions ;” and be it 
remembered, all touched in the masterly way we have already 
specified :—‘‘ Said the fair Alice, ‘O Mr. Dobbs! what a love of a 
water-lily.—‘ Not fairer than that lily-white,’ began Dobbs, 
gallantly. Exit Dobbs. Dobbs hooked. Dobbs landed. ‘Take 
it quickly, Sir, at once. I mixed it for you myself.’—‘ Dobbs, you 
villain,’ said Potts, ‘confess that you tumbled in on purpose.’ (!) 
—‘ Don’t be an ass!’ said Dobbs.” And so say we. 

But before altogether dismissing the book, which hardly 
deserves so much of our space, it is only fair to give a specimen 
or two of the few ebullitions of fun that would have been 
pleasant in a walking tour, but expanded into a bookful be- 
come insipid, and quite deficient in any character whatsoever. 
The satire on the ‘celebrated waterfall,” to see which one 
goes through a wicket and pays a fee, is what many will in some 
way have felt. The illustration shows us the watercourse nearly 
dry, and among the huge boulders a thin trickle of water threads 
its way. ‘* Why Potts,’ said Dobbs, ‘ there must be nearly a pint 
of water coming down!’ ‘I see the guide-book calls it a gill,’ re- 
marked Potts.” Brevity being the soul of wit, a little of that quality 
is observable in three sketches, when the friends are in broken 
ground, and Dobbs (much to our relief, we uncharitably add) has 
fallen on his back. ‘ He, he!” remarked Dobbs feebly. * Ha, ha!” 
roared Potts. ‘Potts is sorry he spoke.” But this is not the 
kind of thing, of which much is endurable. 
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THE TRANSVAAL, AND KALAHARI DESERT.* 
Mr. Grutmore, who has travelled over the greater part of the 
world and round it in search of sport, and who has also seen 
active service in the Crimea, India, and China, has been on a 
hunting journey to South Africa. As a writer, he is well known 
by the soubriquet of “ Ubique,” nor is the name undeserved. To 
a man who has visited almost every quarter of the inhabitable— 
and it may be added, the uninhabitable—globe, who has seen so 
much and rambled so widely, time and space may possibly be 
reduced to the merest matters of detail. Or does he possibly 
take refuge in the Kantian philosophy, and regard space and time 
as forms of the intellect ? However this may be, the pleasure of 
reading this really interesting and enicrtaining work has been 
sadly marred by want of a map of his route, and by the marked 
absence of any date whatever. Without giving us any starting- 
point, he writes continually ‘‘ next day,” or ‘‘ next morning,” or 
‘after a few days,” so that of his book we feel constrained to 


say that,— 
y 7“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time,” 
—for te first and ‘last syllable of recorded time” occurs only 
within fifteen pages from the end. Nor was Mr. Gillmore very far 
from being lighted on the way to dusty death, for he nearly 
perished from lack of water in the great desert. Not until 
reaching page 453 could we discover even the year in which he 
was in Africa, and though with the aid of maps we have managed 
to follow him with some difficulty on the greater part of his route, 
we have utterly failed to grasp the period occupied in getting 
over the ground, or to learn where he was at any given time. 

We are almost tempted to call the title of this book, The Great 
Thirst-Land, a dry jest. It is obviously suggested by Captain 
Butler’s well-known work, the Great Lone Land; but it is not 
a dry book, and although it contains no new geographical or 
scientific information, yet it is full of the every-day remarks and 
descriptions of scenery of a shrewd and widely-travelled man, 
who is a keen sportsman and a close observer of human nature. 
In taking up a work on sport in South Africa, the reader can 
scarcely fail to remember what Livingstone says on the subject: 
—‘‘ When they [the natives] can get a man to kill large quan- 
tities of game for them, whatever he may think of himself or his 
achievements, ‘hey pride themselves in having adroitly turned to 
account the folly of an itinerant butcher.” Unfortunately, too 
many stories of sport, in our sporting papers and elsewhere, are 
utterly disfigured by sickening descriptions of wanton slaughter, 
and useless butchery of the beautiful creatures that are to be 
found on the hunting-grounds of the Old and New World. We 
have been glad to find Mr. Gillmore’s book free from enormities 
of this kind. He shoots, he tells us, ‘‘ to fill. the pot, and when 
that is done, ceases to take the lives of valuable food-furnishing 
animals.” He seems to have done his utmost to prevent useless 
slaughter, and killed for food only, ‘‘ with the exception of kill- 
ing elephants and ostriches, for the sake of their ivory and 
feathers.” 

Mr. Gillmore landed at Durban with a companion some time— 
we take it—in the summer of 1875. Purchasing cattle at Pieter- 
maritzburg, he started for the Transvaal. Trouble commenced at 
once. His tackle was tampered with, and broke down ; his oxen 
refused to pull; the weather was very severe ; his servants proved 
worthless, drunken, and treacherous. His friend falling sick, 
had to leave him for a time ; and he soon found that ‘ to get to 
the game, not to kill it, is the great difficulty, in this land.” At 
last, with the hired help of some Boers, the Drackenberg was 
crossed, at an elevation of 6,500 feet; the Orange River Free 
State traversed, and an entry gained into our latest annexation, 
the ‘Transvaal. Much that is interesting is told about our newest 
fellow-subjects, the Boers, and of their relations with the natives. 
Many years ago, Livingstone pointed out that no Boers had 
attempted to settle in Kaflir-land since the introduction of fire- 
arms, but had advanced upon the less spirited and more effemi- 
nate Bechuanas, leaving their quarrels with the Kaffirsto English 
settlement and the cost of their wars to English gold. ‘This 
manceuvre has at last been repeated once too often, and has com- 
pelled us to add the Transvaal to our South-African dominions. 
The Boers, who naturally felt averse to the English, tried in many 
ways to prevent Mr. Gillmore from going into the Kalahari, and 
even at one time, in his temporary absence near Zeerust, took 
actual possession of his wagon, goods, and chattels. He says :— 
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“ The fact is, the Boers are jealous, and had they the power, would 

stop every one from passing here. The ivory and feathers of the whole 
interior they consider theirs by right, and oppose all persons who may 
possibly obtain a share in this trade. Again, they particularly object to 
Englishmen entering far Kaffir-Jand, for they are certain to hear of their 
slave-hunting propensities, the numerous brutal outrages they have 
committed on the inoffensive population, as well as the way they have 
swindled every one, from king to peasant, of grain, carosses, and other 
productions of this distant, sun-dried land. Moreover, Englishmen have 
a way of speaking out their minds, and calling a spade a spade, and 
travelling away down into the Old Colony, and communicating with 
newspapers and persons of standing there. And as public feeling at 
present exists, the Boers are not altogether popular with the Colonial 
Government, and they know it. And who can be certain but that these 
hated Englishmen might not take it in their heads to annex them, and 
release all their ‘folks’ (slaves)? Who knows, indeed, if they let so 
many people go up North, that when they come back again, they will 
not talk about what they have heard and seen? No, the Boers would 
close all distant Kaffir-land to the world; but a hundred well-armed 
Englishmen could open the gate in spite of the whole population, if it 
were assembled to oppose them.” 
The Boers destroy hundreds and thousands of the lovely animals 
of the country in wanton recklessness, and as a consequence, 
Kama, the Bechuana King—eldest son of Tekomi, who ruled at 
the time of Dr. Livingstone’s journeys in 1849 and 1852—has 
‘* refused to permit any of these people to hunt in his country, or 
traverse it to reach the game-haunts beyond.” Mr. Gillmore 
says he has actually seen them practising their rifles on antelopes, 
leaving their carcases to rot on the plain. The existence of 
slavery amongst them has caused them to be hated and dreaded 
by the natives, whose feelings towards the English are very dif- 
ferent. One redeeming point—and about the only one—is their 
love for wife and children, and they constantly, when absent from 
home, talk of their frows and kinderkins. Many of the English 
who go up the country marry Boer women, and seem to find 
such favour in their eyes, that a certain disappointed lover pro- 
posed, at a meeting of the guardians of the community, to intro- 
duce a law forbidding Boer women to marry Englishmen. ‘ One 
older than he added an addendum to it,—that before it became 
law, it should be submitted to the female portion of the inhabi- 
tants. It is unnecessary to add that it did not gain their approval.” 
We learn that these people are extremely religious, very dirty in 
their habits, and exceedingly clever at driving a hard bargain. 
Our traveller says that, as far as his experience goes, ‘‘ whether 
the Boer acts the manly part or the stupid part, the insignificant 
part or the cowardly part, when you settle difficulties with him 
you are morally certain to owe him money.” 

Mr. Gillmore traversed Gordon Cumming’s ground, and found his 
name still visible on the boomslang tree, near the Limpopo river, 
from beneath which his faithful driver was carried away by a 
lion. Lions are still abundant. Mr. Gillmore destroyed several, 
and saw many more, but elephants and buffaloes have become 
scarce since the days of the mighty lion-slayer. Many natives 
are still living who witnessed his prowess, and confirmed to Mr. 
Gillmore the stories of his adventures ; and his memory as a hunter 
is spoken of with admiration among them. It does not appear— 
and here Mr. Gillmore strongly corroborates Dr. Livingstone— 
that Cumming’s stories are exaggerated or untrue, although it has 
been the fashion at home to decry them. 

After crossing the beautiful Limpopo, and picnicking amid its 
lovely scencry with a party of Boers travelling to a distant settle- 
ment, some ‘‘ Dopper” Boers were fallen in with, who were 
probably going to take possession of the rich bottom-lands of the 
Limpopo. ‘These ‘“‘ Doppers” form a religious sect, adopt a 
peculiar dress, are opposed to all improvements, and are cruel 
slave-holders, kidnapping Bechuana children for slaves, and 
treating the unfortunates throughout their lives with great 
severity. Offers of a prospective chieftainship and a wife of the 
tender age of fifteen were resisted, and after parting from them, 
and crossing the south-eastern corner of the great Kalahari 
Desert, Soshong, the most northern mission station, and the 
residence of King Kama, was entered. Here Mr. Gillmore 
recruited. He was fortunate in being able to buy a valuable 
‘“‘saulted ” horse; his own three horses had perished on the 
journey,—one, a clever Basuto pony, from horse-sickness, or 
peri-pneumonia. This terrible disease is one of the curses of 
South Africa, and north of the Vaal river is extremely destructive. 
A horse that has once got over the epidemic never has it again, 
and is then called by the Boers “ saulted.” Such an animal is 
very valuable, for few recover, and even when they do, are 
sluggish and careless, the eye losing its lustre, and a perceptible 
swelling being found between the maxillary bones, close to the 
windpipe. Mr. Gillmore tells us a good deal about this strange 
disorder. A ‘‘saulted” horse worth only £6 in the Free State 
will fetch from £100 to £120 in the Bechuana country, and £150 
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among the Matabeles, where the epidemic is most fatal ; and of 
course it is useless to take any unsaulted horse into those 
regions. 

With natives only, for his friend had long ago gone back sick 
and ill, a start was made north, into the Kalahari Desert. This 
vast region was crossed by Livingstone thirty years ago, and he 
gave a detailed account of its vegetation and inhabitants. The 
Limpopo is the northern boundary of the Transvaal, and by 
reference to a map it will be seen that the Kalahari joins 
our newly-acquired territory on the north and west. A ‘‘ desert,” 
in the ordinary sense of the word, it is not, but it is so 
called from the absence of rivers and streams and the lack of 
wells. It is by no means barren of grass and cover, and abounds 
in game of all sorts. Occasional pools and fountains are to be 
met with, but there are large tracts absolutely devoid of water, 
and these are crossed with difficulty; and it is in getting over 
such portions that agonies of thirst are endured by men and 
cattle, water not unfrequently failing at expected pools. Abund- 
ance of game and plenty of adventure fell to Mr. Gillmore’s lot, 
and although he tells his story with becoming modesty whenever 
his own prowess is the theme, yet it is evident that he is a hunter 
of great experience and indomitable pluck. On foot, and ac- 
companied by Massara Bushmen who had joined him, he went 
into the “ fly-country,” and many elephants, ostrich, and buffalo 
fell to his rifle. He tells usa good deal about these Massaras, 
and mentions the custom—probably arising from the value of the 
services of the young women in procuring food—of handing over 
babes to their grandmothers to be suckled, adding, ‘‘ such unfair 
treatment of the child is rather to be deplored.” But Living- 
stone’s very curious information on this subject leads to a different 
conclusion. At length, laden with spoils of ivory and ostrich- 
feathers, but stricken with fever, he turned south, and after going 
through a fearful ordeal from drought and thirst, regained 
Soshong, which seemed, after the solitude of the desert, to be 
the centre of civilisation, and travelled, vid the Diamond Fields, 
to the coast. 

It is a pity that Mr. Gillmore occasionally defaces his pages 
with familiarities of style that are unworthy of him, and not at 
all in good-taste. His book is very readable and lively, and con- 
tains much useful information and warning to the would-be 
settler or sportsman in South Africa. 

We will conclude with his remarks on the fighting qualities of 
the Kaffirs, as they are pertinent to the present war at the Cape, 
and their truth cannot be called in question. Speaking of the 
last war, he says :— 


“In many of the actions we had not much to boast of, yet the Kaffirs 
in those days were only armed with assegais, while our infantry soldiers 
had muskets, and in the majority of instances were supported by 
cavalry and artillery. Now that the natives are well armed, how would 
the battle go? Very doubtful indeed I should think the issue of the 
struggle, if fought in bush or rocky ground. I told several leading 
politicians and gentlemen, when the late war between the Boers and 
Kaffirs took place, that the former would inevitably be beaten. Not 
one believed me ; their answer invariably was, ‘The Boers have always 
thrashed them, and will assuredly do so again.’—‘ Yes, when the native 
had but an assegai; but now he has a rifle or musket, and knows how 
to use it.’ Who was right and who was wrong is now a matter of 
history. I hope I shall never see English soldiers engaged with such 
an enemy, for the natives, with their present arms, are as fine light in- 
fantry as can be found,—courageons, active, and enduring, and better 
than all, requiring little or no commissariat. Can it be otherwise with 


inquiry by talking metaphysics. There will always be two 
opposing types of mind,—those who begin with the data of sensg- 
tion and end there, taking up in passing only such of the revela. 
tions of mental consciousness as are absolutely necessary for the 
coherence of their thoughts; and those who, on the other hand, 
holding that human nature is not a lie, start with the assumption 
of the objective truth of those general concepts of the nature of 
force and cause, as prior,"both logically and chronologically, to 
what are called material phenomena, which are inherent in the 
very structure of our minds, and which can be shaken off only 
temporarily, and, so to speak, artificially. 

The anonymous volume before us is one of the many efforts 
now made to bring into harmony the results of modern science 
with belief in the necessary presence and constant operation of 
the supernatural,—that is to say, of the Unseen, not in the sense 
merely of the Forces of the scientific thinker, but of living, personal 
agency, and more especially of that agency in the form in which 
it is placed before our minds in the Old and New Testaments, 
With many deficiencies, it is sufficiently remarkable, from itg 
earnestness of tone, its ambitious aim, its wealth of scientific 
illustration, and the attractions of its style, to call for special 
notice. 

The earlier chapters, or “ Studies,” as the author calls them, 
are occupied with the more general questions of the narrowness 
of the so-called Scientific School, its want of comprehension of 
the entire range of consciousness, the necessity of ethical and 
spiritual as well as sensory data, and the failure of even ethical 
thought unless backed by theological, the universality of belief 
in the unseen, and the impossibility of conceiving it apart from 
personality. The following is a fair specimen of the discussion :— 

‘¢‘We are assured ‘a personal God is a limited Deity ; personality and 
infinity are terms expressive of ideas naturally incompatible.’ This, 
again, is mere play upon words. Can these men, who talk so about 
God, explain what they mean by infinite extension, as applied to the 
Supreme? Is infinite extension more correct, or more easily com- 
prehended than infinite intelligence? We must take phenomenal 
conceptions such as can be framed ; we know that they are inadequate to 
represent the Ineffable Reality ; but seeing that He is a reality, we 
consider that mental conceptions are of a higher order than physical, 
To call personality, goodness, intelligence, anthropomorphic in their 
nature is, indeed, to give them their right title; but to forsake these 
and adopt energy and motion, mechanical in place of intellectual terms, 
is not less anthropomorphic, and forsakes the higher for the lower; 
personality as much transcending material conception as humanity 
transcends the crystal or the sea-weed.” 

The author’s ideas of Atomism may be gathered from this 
passage :— 

‘To develope the visible from the invisible there must be a passage 
from the one to the other, or an etherial medium, a stage in which the 
energy had passed from the one and had not arrived at the other. 
Further, if we assume that all energies are reducible to One Energy, 
and that all forms of matter are derived from one primeval substance, 
it is demonstrably impossible for variety ever to have unfolded itself 
from this primitive physical unity. The change must have come 
from without, and even allowing that the change can be mechanically 
formulated, we must recognise in it the Unknown Energy. The variety 
called Nature did not evolve itself from unity, neither does Nature of itself 
guide or maintain the existing variety of physical change. Organic energy 
does not seem to be interchangeable into mechanical. No physical fores 
that we know of, can be converted into that which is called vital 
energy, least of all can it be counted as the correlative of mental 
change. Again and again there have been intrusions of new things. 
If chemical action differs from mechanical, if life is not chemistry— 
and certainly it is unknown in our laboratories—and if mind is not 
matter, certainly many and great are the changes that have been 
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men who follow the chase from childhood upwards, with courage enough | 
> attack the most dangerous animal, and stealth sufficient to approach | wrought by new orders of energy.” 
the most wary? Africanders would be better than Englishmen in such | ‘Ty — 
ad . |The author’s argument seems to amount to this,—that the 
a& war, but native troops led by Africander officers would b or | By + oN : 
: P y Oe REN SO SH | omental variety of results in Nature, from the structure of a 





still.” 





THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE.* 
Tue number of books and other writings which appear in the 
present day on either side of the long-standing controversy be- 
tween Atheism and Agnosticism on the one hand, and Theism on 
the other, as well as between mere theism and a belief in the 
directly divine origin of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
is somewhat overwhelming. It looks as if the old feud were really 
at last coming to a crisis, and is at the least remarkable enough in 
any age which has been described as coldly Utilitarian, in the 
lowest sense of that word, and in which, we are sometimes told, 
metaphysical thought has passed away, and has given place to 
the more tangible and certain speculations of pure science. It has 
certainly not yet passed away, for in their very efforts to show its 
futility, its opponents are themselves compelled to think the 
thoughts and speak the language of that which they denounce. 
They can only demonstrate the worthlessness of metaphysical 








_* The Supernatural in Nature, a Verification by Free Use of Science, London: 
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crystal up to the development of a man from a speck of Proto- 
| plasm which cannot be distinguished from that which results in 
| an oyster, and the apparent non-interchangeableness of the forces 
| which produce that variety, implies that the one occulta vis which 
|is at the root of all shall be a living and intelligent Will. The 
| force which resides in organic being, and is usually called “ life,” 
{must be prior to and the cause, not the result, of organistion,— 
| in other words, one of the various modifications of the Divine 
| energy. Ie quotes Mr. Herbert Spencer's dictum concerning the 
| origin of life :— 
“Tt is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, 
| during which the matter lapses from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.”—“ Will any one 
affirm,” says our author, “that such an explanation is more lucid and 
explanatory than the words of Moses ?—‘ God! said, Let the earth bring 
forth'grass, the herb yielding seed,’ &c. ‘Let the waters bring forth 
| abundantly the moving creature that hath life,’ &c. ‘Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind,’ &c. Ask a truly scientific 
| assembly whether ‘the earth bringing forth and the waters bringing 
| forth ’ do not equally well explain the very doing of the thing as the 
| integration and concomitant dissipation.” 


ae 
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And so on; and he goes on to ridicule the words of Spencer, as | picturesque and eloquent talk, and a general discursiveness and 
being merely the statement of a truism in awkward and pedantic | neglect of method which are extremely perplexing. It is a work 
language. | which will delight and even instruct and elevate a large class of 
These passages show the weakness as well as the strength of readers ; but they will be readers who, already in sympathy with 
this author’s mode of reasoning. He is deeply possessed by the _ the author's general views, are more or less puzzled and disturbed 
spirit of theism, and all the high and reverential emotions which by the half-philosophical, half-scientific speculations with which 
ought to flow from it and react on it, and this belief in the con- | the air is at present so full, and with which, from want of accurate 
stant agency of the unseen and spiritual on the seen and tangible scientific knowledge, they are unable to grapple. If it is in- 
is based on a sound foundation ; but his very zeal and the depth | tended to convince the sceptical thinker, we fear that its success: 
of his conviction mislead him ; he fails to see that Mr. Spencer's | will not be great. ‘The author has not sufficient common ground 
statement is not a statement, in general and popular terms, that | with such opponents from which to start. The syllogistic element 
organic things arose from inorganic, or that they did so by the | is deficient. We say this perfectly aware that much which the 
creative word or thought of Deity, byt an analysis and definition | author advocates, and which we firmly believe, has often been 
of what he conceives to be the essence of all molecular change. | said not to be matter of rigid demonstration. Most of it, how- 
The things which our author compares may not be contradictory, ever, admits of being stated, and its strength and weakness being 
and may even contain a common element, but their aim is different, | estimated, with some approach to precision, in syllogistic form. 
and they do not really admit of comparison. He also errs here, as | The hitch will be found in the admission or rejection of a few 
well as throughout the entire work, in failing to separate those | major premisses, the reception of which will turn on the amount 
arguments and considerations, which are, or ought to be, in the | of authority with which some of the primary intuitions of the 
mouth of every thinker who is not atheistic or agnostic, from | human mind and spirit are to be credited. We can conscientiously 
those which refer peculiarly to the account of Creation given in | recommend this work to the general reader, but scarcely to the 
the Book of Genesis. His strong prepossessions lead him | trained philosophical doubter. 
frequently into expressions on which an opponent might easily 
found the charge of petitio principii, and he mixes his logical 
statements with a great amount of rhetoric, so that it is no 











BRITISH BARROWS.* 


light labour to extricate the former, and to discover what they 
really are. 

A large portion of the book is occupied with the details of 
Creation which we find in the first and second chapters of Genesis. 
In common with most interpreters, the author looks upon the 
words, *‘ In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth,” 
as a general statement, leaving possibly myriads of ages 


Ir a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well ; therefore 
if our thoughts, as we close Mr. Greenwell’s book on British 
Barrows, are tinged with the melancholy which overshadowed the 
charity boy’s mind, in Pickwick, when he had mastered the alpha- 
bet, and was doubting about the utility of his hard-won conquest, 
the fault is ours unquestionably, and not Mr. Greenwell’s. His 
| book purports to be ‘A record of the examination of sepulchra) 





between the ‘+ beginning” and the creative ‘days.’ He mounds iu various parts of England,” and we have never met 
finds that the ‘‘days,” or rather their work, overlap each! with a book which more faithfully and punctiliously kept the 
other,—the work of the first is completed on the fourth, | promise of its title-page. The ‘record ” is minute and exhaustive 
that of the second on the fifth, and that of the third on the to the last degree, and we cannot imagine how a line could be 
sixth. This arrangement is rhythmical, not scientific, and the | added to it. It is true that, owing to the necessary, and perhaps 
days are arranged in triplets. ‘These are themselves triple,—in | needful, recurrence of certain propositions, we are inclined at times 
vegetation, grass, bush, tree ; in light, sun, moon, stars; in life | to say, with the unwary Frenchman, who through a mistake of 
from water, fish, bird, creature of length ; in life from the ground, | the binder’s bought and read twenty-five copies of the first volume 


wild beast, cattle, creeping thing; which terms admit of being 
interpreted as corresponding to the ascending scale of plant and 
animal life. The days are, of course, indefinitely long periods ; 
the seventh still goes on. All is mystical, symbolical, and full of 
the spirit and peculiarities of ancient Semitic poetry ; definite in 
its moral and theological teaching, indefinite otherwise, the 
language such as could be understood by an old Hebrew, and yet 
open to the interpretations of modern scientific discovery. Evolu- 
tion the author evidently admits, in some limited sense, for he 
seems to hold that the amphibia, through the Pterodactyles, were 
the progenitors of birds, but he gives full weight to the very 
obvious difficulty attending the fact that, with the exception of 


the trifling variations of form resulting from domesticity, and the 


known very strange metamorphoses of some Entozoa, depending 


on change of halitat, no such thing as evolution seems to be going 


on at the present epoch. 


of a lengthy history, ‘‘ Il se répéte quelquefois, ce monsieur-]a,” 
But here, again, no fault is to be attributed to Mr. Green- 
well. He set himself a certain task to do, and he has done 
‘it, unflinchingly, unflaggingly, and completely. His book 
is the work of an enthusiastic antiquarian, is written for 
‘enthusiastic antiquarians, and by enthusiastic antiquarians 
‘alone can it be fairly and equitably judged. He has, how- 
|ever, prefixed to his ‘record” a long “introduction,” 
| describing the aim and results of his ‘“‘ examination,” and Pro- 
[fessor Rolleston has subjoined some “ general remarks on pre- 
| historic crania;” but the scope and contents of a work of this 
|character are obviously such as, in a brief review like the 
' present, can only be treated very generally, and we may add, only 
very perfunctorily. Readers who care to learn all that can be 
| learned about the “form of barrows,” the ‘‘ materials of barrows,” 


| the ‘circles enclosing barrows,” the ‘holes in barrows,” the 
| 








What has always appeared to us the strongest argument | “ flints and potsherds ” that are found in barrows, the ‘ burnt,” 
(we mean, of course, so far as such arguments can be drawn | “ half-burnt,” and “ unburnt ” bodies that are found in barrows, 
from science), in favour of the supernatural origin of the and in what position they are found,—readers, we repeat, who care 
Mosaic cosmogony may be stated in a few words :—(1) It) to learn all this, and a vast deal more, about the interesting relies 
acknowledges the common origin and, substantially, the com- | of dress, arms, urns, and other utensils—admirably illustrated, we 
mon chemical composition of all organic things; (2) it indicates | may remark, in passing, by a copious series of beautifully executed 
& progression upwards from simpler to more complex forms of | drawings—will be able to gratify their curiosity, however insatiate 
life, culminating in man. In a document emanating from an it may be, by studying this book, and will be duly and pro- 
unscientific race, in an unscientific age, this is remarkable, for the | portionately grateful to the patient energy and thorough-going 
tendency of semi-barbarous myths is to imagine the more perfect industry of Mr. Greenwell. Had, indeed, this gentleman been 
state of things as preceding the less perfect, as in the case of the able to satisfy himself about the inferences to be drawn from his 
Golden Age. It seems very improbable that the unaided imagina- | discoveries, we should have felt ourselves bound to lay those in- 
tion of the ancient Hebrews or other Semitic race should have | ferences before our readers. But Mr. Greenwell, where inferences 
originated a story of progress which undoubtedly agrees in its | are concerned, is as cautious as some excavators are rash, and 
general principle with the results, speaking roughly and approxi- although we feel constrained to assent to his conclusions when he 
mately, of modern geological science. Our author seems to feel | comes to any, we feel, and we venture to think that he will agree 
the force of these considerations, but attempts to prove much more. | with us—nay, he has almost said the same thing, in as many words 

There is nothing very new in all this, but from the great | —that the time has not yet come when a final verdict can be pro- 


amount of scientific description, covering a very large field, and | nounced upon the historical lesson which his discoveries—if we 


on the whole, in sufficient accordance with the latest views, though could read them right—would teach us. As we have confessed 


occasionally betraying that it is at second-hand, by assuming as | that we cannot treat this book otherwise than in a perfunctory 
ascertained fact what is merely probable hypothesis, this part of , way, and have recommended it, as we honestly and earnestly can, 
the book is exceedingly pleasant and readable. The defects of the as a serious and earnest work, which well deserves to be studied 
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by serious and earnest readers, Mr. Greenwell, we trust, will 
forgive us if, in the few general remarks which we feel called upon 
to make, we are occasionally betrayed into expressing ourselves 
with more levity than his book or his subject may seem to deserve 

‘‘ That the bones of Theseus,” says Sir Thomas Browne, in the 
epistle dedicatory to that Hydriotaphia of his, in which lie things 
more curious by far than were ever found in urn or tomb, ‘that 
the bones of Theseus should be seen again in Athens was not 
beyond conjecture and hopeful expectation, but that these should 
arise so opportunely to serve yourself” (the knight of Norwich 
is addressing his worthy and honoured friend, Thomas Le Gros, of 
Crostwick, Esquire), ‘* was an hit of fate, and honour beyond pre- 
diction.” In a similar strain, we may say to Mr. Greenwell, ‘* That 
the bones of Agamemnon ”——but of course we need not complete 
the sentence. All that we mean is that the interest excited by the 
discoveries at Mycene will naturally attract attention to the 
investigations of the English antiquary. How great may 
be the light which it is possible that the latter will throw 
upon the former, may be inferred from the fact that Mr. 
Greenwell has to meet difficulties connected with imperfectly 
burnt and imperfectly arranged skeletons, very similar to some of 
those which met Dr. Schliemann. So far as the imperfect 
arrangement or disarrangement of the bones is concerned, Mr. 
Greenwell appears to lean decidedly to the explanation which 
‘* secondary interments,” as he calls them, offer. But why some 
bodies are found burnt, and others half-burnt, and others not 
burnt at all, is a mystery which he does not attempt to solve. He 
notices, of course, the varying practice of the Greeks and Romans, 
and he feels, as keenly as we do, that vague coincidences of this 
kind count for little, when the practices compared are those of 
nations in different stages of civilisation. In one of his notes he 
adduces a very curious custom of the Curumbalen, which has 
amused usand will probably amuse our readers, These Curumbalen, 
who are a slave caste, and worship the hill-god (Malai-déva) and 
the spirits of deceased ancestors, burn their dead, if good men, 
and bury them, if bad; the latter becoming demons, and re- 
quiring to be conciliated by sacrifice. The proportion of bodies, 
in Mr. Greenwell’s barrows, if we understand him rightly, was 
about three unburnt to two burnt. It would be rash to draw 
too strict an inference from this as to the comparative morality 
of our ancestors, but Mr. Greenwell seems to have no doubt that 
for some purpose or other sacrifices were not uncommonly offered 
at burials. A graver difficulty arises in connection with the dis- 
proportionate number of flints and potsherds, which are found 
80 constantly and abundantly in the barrows, and which, again, 
remind us of Mycenz. A very apt quotation from Hamlet only 
serves to increase the difficulty,— 

“For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown at her ;” 
unless, indeed, we accept Mr. Greenwell’s suggestion, which we 
would unhesitatingly, only he appears to have no confidence in it 
himself, and we cannot help saying that Mr. Greenwell is almost 
too cautious and timid in his opinions, or rather, we should say, 
in the expression of his opinions. The fault, if indeed it 
be a fault, is a rare one, especially among antiquarians, 
and if it leaves us occasionally a little wistful and dubious 
about ‘‘ the conclusion of the whole matter,” it stands out in such 
pleasant contrast to the audacious insensibility of robust ignor- 
ance, that although we began by blaming, we must end by praising 
it. We are extremely glad to hear that Mr. Greenwell's labour 
of years (and of love) has brought him many happy hours and 
pleasurable associations. Old friendships, he tells us, have 
ripened and new ones have grown over the graves of the ancient 
dead, and there is no part of his life which he can look back to 
with less of regret and more satisfaction than that which has been 
passed in an endeavour to revive, in however faint a form, the 
almost-forgotten past. ‘Old Mantuan! old Mantuan!” we are 
inclined to say, ‘‘who understandeth thee not, loves thee not ;” 
at all events, we can with perfect friendliness (con la bocca dolce) 
take leave of Mr. Greenwell. 

We have but a short space left wherein to notice Professor 
Rolleston’s essay. It is, in its way, as painstaking and exhaus- 
tive as Mr. Greenwell’s record. But the style in which it is 
written is hardly so easy. We must bow, we suppose, to the 
exigencies of science, but we confess that we cannot read such a 
sentence as the one we are about to quote without feeling a 
decided tendency to become ‘ macro-gnathous” ourselves :— 
‘* The true rationale”—so runs this sentence—‘‘ of the persist- 
ence of the frontal suture would appear to be that it is a teleo- 
logical accommodation to the needs of the enlarging brain of an 


diminution of the size of the jaws, and of the necessity for the 
rotation of the brain and the frontal bone backward which has 
been often noted here as occurring in macro-gnathous men, and 
which is carried out still further in the ‘villainously low foreheads’ 
of the apes.” We do not know whether this was ‘easy writing ;” 
it is certainly hardish reading. We hope, however, that it is not 
a mere spirit of dilettante Philistinism which makes us doubt 
whether the large and sweeping generalisations implied in the 
above quotation are much supported by the elaborate cir. 
cumstantiality of too many of Professor Rolleston’s details, 
It is fair to add that these details are lit up at times by 
flashes of humour, as when the Professor, for instance, 
opines that the entire obsolescence of the wisdom-teeth is 
more common among women than among men; and quotes 
Mr. Franks’s description of the change which took place in 
the national symbol, on Roman civilisation being introduced, 
from a gaunt, lean animal, into ‘‘a well-conditioned boar, of a 
natural form and in a classical attitude.” And a propos of 
this phrase, may we not ask whether the Professor’s attitude 
is not itself a little too classical, when he quotes two Greek 
hexameters to show, as he rather alarmingly puts it, 
that ‘the relations of the Mustelide to the Rodentia gener- 
ally” is accurately expressed in the Batrachomyomachia? 
We are willing to believe that weasels are the natural enemies 
of rabbits, without any appeal to ‘‘authority” on such a 
matter of ‘ opinion.” It is natural enough that in the investiga- 
tion of facts like those which have occupied the attention of Mr, 
Greenwell and Professor Rolleston, queries should abound much 
more plentifully than answers, but we venture to suggest an explana- 
tion of one difficulty that has been raised about a curious statement 
made by Cesar and quoted by Professor Rolleston. Our ancestors, 
according to their invader, ‘‘Leporem et gallinam et anserem 
gustare fas non putant, haec tamen alunt animi voluptatisque 
causa.” All kinds of suggestions have been made to explain why 
‘hare, and fowl, and goose,” which modern Britons find so eatable, 
were forbidden meats to ancient Britons. The explanation is so 
simple, that we are almost ashamed to make it. Men of the 
Latin races—Italians and Spaniards, as well as Frenchmen—are 
notoriously bad interpreters of the habits and customs of their 
Teutonic fellow-men. We have no doubt whatever that Ceesar’s 
statement was the result of ‘‘ pure ignorance,”—a mere blunder, 
generically the same, if not quite so ludicrous in its absurdity, 
as the imaginative Frenchman’s assertion that while staying in 
London, he had been driven on a Sunday afternoon round the 
Tower in a cab drawn by a horse that had three times won 
the Derby. It is possible, we may add, that the ‘‘cruces” in 
the Germany of ‘l'acitus, which have so sorely tried the patience 
and temper of archeologists, may admit of a similarly easy 
solution; and we are led to believe that they may, because the 
great historian, in his account of the Jews, where we can more 
easily check him, has proved how easy it is for a “ Latin” 
observer to err in discussing the manners and customs of an 
alien race. Whether any similar, or remotely similar, explanation 
may help to strengthen or weaken the evolution hypothesis, which 
Professor Rolleston’s industry labours to support, ‘‘ were a query,” 
as Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘‘ too sad to insist on.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life and Writings of St. John. By James M. Macdonald, D.D., 
Princetown, New Jersey, U.S. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We are told 
by Dean Howson in his introduction that Dr. Macdonold, an American 
clergyman highly distinguished, as this book proves, for earnestness 
and learning, died just before its publication. He has left behind him @ 
valuable legacy in this volume, which is a storehouse of erudition. We 
notice in passing that it is enriched with very many illustrations, 
drawn mostly from photographs. We think, however, that it is a 
mistake to expand into the form of a Life the little that is 
known to us concerning St. John. The writer of such a book is 
continually under the temptation to make his narrative more 
lifelike, by making a great deal too much of what are mere hypo- 
theses, and to introduce a good deal of matter which is quite irre- 
levant. There is surely no occasion to take trouble in order to 
prove that St. John’s family were in “comfortable circumstances and 
respectable position,” as when it is suggested that ‘‘ possibly Zebedee 
and his sons pursued fishing more for pleasure and recreation, 
than as a means of livelihood.” The exegetical part of the 
volume is perhaps more valuable than the narrative. The writer's 
interpretation of “the two witnesses” strikes us as singular. 
He says that they must havo prophesied at Jerusalem just be- 
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ascended into heaven, though they left no record behind them of all 
this, because no other Christians were present to record it, their only 
history being contained in St. John’s predictions about them. We have 
noted two statements made by Dr. Macdonald which are very interest- 
ing, but which, we think, require confirmation by more searching 
investigation. One is, that at Nablous, in Samaria, a record has been 
discovered, kept by the priests, and reaching back hundreds of years 
before Christ, which contains an allusion to the crucifixion of Jesus. 
The other statement is that there exists among the Jews a society of 
disciples of John the Baptist, who possess documents of the time of 
John, and are waiting to profess themselves Christians, at a time which 
is to be intimated by the leaders of the Order. 


Maid Ellice. By Theo. Gift. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Family pride and 
the honours of an ancient lineage are among the most freely used of 
human weaknesses as the bases of difficulties and distresses among 
fictitions heroes and heroines. In real life, we have little belief in 
their active intervention as motives in human affairs; and in fiction 
they are uninteresting, because they presuppose a certain foolishness 
in the persons who are swayed by them. In the opening pages of 
Maid Ellice we find pride of lineage assigned as his chief attribute 
to a certain Squire Herne, in so absurd and exaggerated a form 
that it is impossible to believe that the author can have had 
a notion that she was drawing from anything like life. Mr. Herne 
claims to be a lineal descendant, “if not of Hengist and Horsa ”—which 
does indeed seem unlikely—of ‘‘ the first conquerors after the Romans 
of this sadly often conquered little island ;” he uses Saxon phrases and 
terms of speech, wears breeches and leather leggings, and is as un- 
pleasant an old gentleman as we have recently met with in a novel. 
Squire Herne has a meek wife, an uncomfortable daughter, and a son 
Robin, whom he sends to Oxford, “‘ because Alfred the Great was supposed 
to have founded that University, and it was therefore meet that a Herne 
should take his degree there.” To this family party is added ‘ Maid” 
or Magdalen Ellice, a young lady from Monte Video, who wears a man- 
tilla, says “Gracias muchissimas” to her English cousins, instead of 
“ Thank you,” though she speaks English as well as they do, and has a 
“small, white, weary face.” Then there is a Mr. Gerrant, who is 
artistic and cynical, and with him Margaret Herne, who has never for- 
given her Spanish-American cousin for kissing her on their first meeting, 
goes out to walk; they are canght in a thunderstorm, and probably in 
consequence of the weather, Miss Herne finds herself in an extraordinary 
state of feeling respecting this young man, who, “ till three days ago, 
never crossed her path,” but to whom she has already given a sitting 
for her portrait :— 

* When he looked at her, the blood rushed into her face, and a dazzle 

swam before her eyes. Whon he had loosened her hair, she trembled 
all over,as though under the influence of an electric shock. The 
touch of his hand on hers made her pulse leap like a startled fawn. 
The sound of his voice was like a new, strange music in her ears, com- 
pelling her to heed, and almost taking from her the power of reply, that 
she might listen to it the longer. The daring gaze of his bold, bright 
eyes, the insolent freedom of his smile, had a beauty in them passing 
that of God’s own sunlight to her.” 
The boldness of the author’s imagery is more remarkable than its cor- 
rectness ; a “‘ dazzle” that swims is something with which we are wholly 
unacquainted. That, however, is almost comprehensible, in comparison 
with the description of Margaret Herne’s character, which is of an 
incongruity that completely throws Macbeth’s statement of all that one 
cannot be at once and the same time into the shade, and leaves on the 
mind of the reader an impression that the young lady's relatives were 
much to be pitied, for the fact that she did not really live in Central 
Africa, instead of Hernecroft, an abode which she resentfully compared 
to the former region. We are sorry to find these excessively unpleasant 
young women cropping up again in novels; the pretty fools who re- 
placed them for some time were greatly preferable. Maid Ellice 
marries Robin Herne, though she is not a Saxon; and Margaret Herne 
ends much better than her utter self-worship deserves. Of course, that 
is not the author’s view, but it is the common-sense of the matter. 


Gesta Romanorum. Translatod by the Rev. C. Swan. (George Bell, 
London.) (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.)—We have here, translated 
for the benefit of those who wish to acquaint themselves with the 
literary aspect of mediwvalism, the famous popular story-book of the 
middle-ages, as this collection of 181 tales may be called. Every story 
is a religious allegory, and was meant for edification, as well as for 
amusement. It would seem that the work was composed in the thir- 
teenth and printed in the fifteenth century, but the whole subject is 
involved in a good deal of obscurity. An industrious German scholar, 
Herr Oesterley, thinks it,on the whole, probable that these curious 
tales had their origin among our own forefathers; and this he infers 
from the fact that the names of dogs in Story 142 are English, or at least 
Saxon. The title of the book may, he conjectures, indicate that at 
Some yery early period stories wore taken from Roman history, and 
utilised as texts for sermons. In tho existing collection, many of the 
stories have an obviously Oriental groundwork, and we have the en- 
chanted castles with which the “ Arabian Nights” have familiarised us. 
For us the chief interest of the book is in its illustration of medieval 


penance, and see very clearly how strong was the belief that hideous 
crimes might be compounded for by devotion to the Church. It was 
evidently an age with some pleasant features, the freest hospitality being 
a well-established fashion; and of some very bad ones, as we gather 
from the frequent stories which turn on the subject of adultery. In 
fact, it was an age of so-called “ faith,” and of extremely lax morals and 
very barbarous ways. 

The Irishman in Canada. By Nicholas Flood Davin. (S. Low and 
Co., London; Maclean and Co., Toronto.)—At first sight, it does not 
seem a particularly “happy thought” to write in separate volumes 
histories of the German in Canada, the Scot in Canada, and tho 
Irishman in Canada, but after a perusal of this handsome and enter- 
taining volame, we are not in a mood to find fault with the scheme. 
It would have been impossible in a more formal and ambitious history 
of the Dominion to introduce one-half of the personages who figure in 
Mr. Davin’s volume, and yet for the most part they are well worthy of 
such chance of immortality as by this record they may obtain. By far 
the most interesting part of the volume is the first half of it. Tho 
accounts of the first Lord Dorchester and of Colonel Talbot are given 
with uncommon vivacity, and relate to a comparatively little-known 
period of our history. The same may be said of the story of Lord 
Metcalfe’s career, though Sir John Kaye's life of him is better known than 
the sources on which Mr. Davin has drawn for his earlier information. 
Mr. Davin’s eloquence occasionally runs away with him; the reader has 
constantly (to use a phrase which deserves to become famous) to 
‘make allowance for the windage.” We had marked several passages 
to illustrate this point, but the handsome, albeit somewhat involved 
compliment to this journal on page 665 stays our hand. We will spare 
our readers the compliment, but if we, as Mr. Davin says, “ grew dithy- 
rambic ” on some occasion, what does he candidly think of the following 
sentence of his own, in immediate context with his criticism of the 
Spectator ?— 

“Lord Dafferin, it was said, while still at home, breathed forth no such 

notes of triumphant confidenco in the future of the Empire as character- 
ised this famous speech, which was like a breath from the mountains 
on the fevered brow of the editor in tho close office near Waterloo Bridge, 
under the refreshing influence of which he seems to break away from 
the dungeon of dulled ambition, contracted hopes and ignoble fears, from 
the suffocating atmosphere which in recent years, and up to a very late 
period, a mean statesmanship cast over the country of Raleigh, and he 
gasps out to inhale great draughts of Lord Dufferin’s stimulating 
thought, like Marie Stuart, in Schiller’s play, when she is allowed to 
ramble from her confinement into the grounds surrounding her castel- 
lated prison.” 
And yet the Spectator is “ dithyrambic,” when all we said was that 
an Irishman only required room and something big to do, “ big enough 
to overcome in him that temptation to the grandiose which is in most 
Irishmen the most visible intelloctual defect.” Mr. Davin seems to 
have gone out of his way to confirm our remark. 


Essays on Anglo-Saxon Law. (Macmillan and Co., London ; Little, 
Brown, and Co., Boston.)—This volume is made up out of four essays 
written in America, where it is satisfactory to find that the obscurest 
corners of early history are diligently explored. It is a work solely suited 
for advanced histcrical students, presuming, as it doos, a considerable 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and of its technical phrases. When we see 
the diversity of opinion among competent authorities, we may be satis- 
fied of the difficulty and obscurity of the subject. As might be expected, 
we continually meet with the names of Mr. Freeman and Professor 
Stubbs, whose researches into this branch of inquiry are well 
known, and have yielded substantial results. The authors of 
these essays, if we may judge from the titles of the works quoted, are 
thorough students, and they generally impress us as having dealt 
skilfully with their materials. The Anglo-Saxon mind, it 
seems, was very obtuse in all questions of law, and had no 
sort of grasp of the subject. It could only work in a very clumsy, 
piecemeal fashion, and could not construct or organise scientific- 
ally, as Charlemagne did for the Franks. Even Alfred, though he 
had the advantage of Charlemagne’s example, could not reform 
thoroughly and efficaciously. It must be remembered that rulers even 
in those times were cénstitutional kings, and were controlled by the 
Witan. Here is, perhaps, an explanation of the defective and un- 
scientific character of their legislation. Still our country was all this 
time making a strong, if slow, progress, and a connection may be traced 
between modern English law and the primitive institutes of the early, 
barbarous period of summary execution. In fact, the principles of 
Anglo-Saxon law have survived in the English Common Law, There 
must, indeed, have been merit in a system which, as one of these 
essayists points ont, could resist both the power of the Church and the 
shock of the Norman invasion, and was not destroyed, but merely 
modified, by the foreign influences brought in at that great crisis. 
These four essays deal with the Courts of Law, the Land Law, the 
Family Law, and the Legal Procedure, and should be studied by those 
who aim at a thorongh acquaintance with the history of our law. 

Cheer or Kill. A Novel. By Eleanor Aitch. (Charing Cross 
Publishing Company.)—We presume that this is what is sometimes 
described as a novel of absorbing interest. The heroine, if we may 80 





thoughts and ways. The Sacraments of the Church are very prominent, 
and 80, too, are various phases of chivalry. We hear a good deal about | 


call her, plans and by the band of another carries out successfully a 
most heartless and detestable murder; this occurs in the first forty 
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pages, when she is at the mature age of sixteen. The novelist after 
this seems to think that this young lady may, after all, have b2en an 
amiable victim of circumstances, endows her with a few not altogether 
unlovely qualities, and marries her to almost the only thoroughly 
pleasant person in the book. True, she was in love with another man, 
jealousy of whom had prompted her early crime, and who not un- 
naturally endeavours to keep her at arm’s length ever afterwards. How 
Juliet foils his intention, makes her way to his prison cell in disguise, 
follows him to Cayenne, also in disguise, and nurses him there, forces 
him to elope with her, still unknown to him, and finally, nearly ruins 
every prospect he has of happiness in life, by turning up on the eve of 
his marriage with another, drugs her, and at last sets herself on fire, 
in the sheer desperation of her unholy love,—all this, and much more 
of the like sort, is set forth at length herein. Much of it is written in 
so “ top-lofty ” a strain, that it would be comic, but for its manifold and 
intensified horrors; and the rest is so vapid and spun out, that it would 
be tedious, but for its queer grammar and vulgar sentiment ;—indeed, 
for these we are sometimes, therefore, strange to say, almost thankful. 


China: Historical and Descriptive. By Charles H. Eden, with an 
Appendix on Corea. (M. Ward and Co,)—The writer, or rather writers, 
of this volume disclaim all attempts at originality ; they do not refer to 
any personal experiences in the countries they write of, nor can it be 
supposed they have ever visited them. Under these circumstances, they 
have produced a book which might fitly have proceeded from the Useful 
Knowledge Society, fifty years ago, but which is rather an anachronism 
now-a-days. The illustrations are numerous, and as entertaining as such 
subjects as Chinese theatres, bank-notes, receptions, &c., can be made- 
We fancy we recognise our old friend Mr. Commissioner Yeh, with a 
now face, and are not certain of the absolute freshness of some others. 
Mr. Eden’s style is somewhat formal and precise, and he does not shrink 
occasionally from expressly owning his lack of information on the matter 
in hand. The printing, binding, and general get-up are quite excellent, 
and as far as it goes, this view of Chinese life, manners, character, &c., 
appears to us to be comprehensive and trustworthy. There is a good 
table of contents and an index; the latter is an item for which we are 
disposed to forgive a good deal. 


Miles: a Town Story. By the Author of “Fan.” (Samuel Tinsley.) 
This is a clever story, which others than “the young,” for whose 
edification it is intended, may read with pleasure. The author does 
not quite avoid the pitfall of perfection for her unselfish Miles, and of 
utter selfishness for her selfish Fred, but she draws the characters and 
manages the incidents of a story which has a plain and avowed moral 
with a good deal more skill than we generally find in stories of the kind. 
The workshop scenes are really interesting, and convince the reader 
that they have been drawn from an intimate knowledge of the Jives and 
the surroundings of working-men. 


The Corn and Cattle Producing Districts of France. By George 
Gibson Richardson. (Cassell and Co.)—Arthur Young’s book on 
“ French Farming ” appeared nearly a hundred years ago. Of course, 
its value has by this time become simply historical. Hence there was 
plenty of room for Mr. Richardson’s work, a work founded, in a con- 
siderable measure, on personal observation, supplemented by careful 
study and comparison of all available documents, These documents 
are sufficiently numerous, the statistical returns which here are optional 
being obligatory in France, and allowing for errors—some of which Mr. 
Richardson points out—probably at least approximately correct. The 
writer’s plan is to give an introductory chapter, in which he treats 
of such subjects as “ population,” “division of estates,” &ec., and gives 
@ general outline of the condition of agriculture, and thon to deal 
with each province; for he keeps for the purpose of the book to 
the old divisions, which, indeed, still survive in popular usage. 
produced a work which should be remarkably interesting, not only to 
the agriculturist, but to the general reader. 
working of the law of division of estates are noteworthy. It seems, 
like most other laws, to be neither an unmixed good nor an unmixed 
evil, There aro nine million landowners. That is a good thing, with- 
out question. But then these nine millions have nearly a hundred and 
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fifty million lots of property,—i.e., every one has about sixteen, often, | 


says our author, miles apart. Sometimes the inconvenience produces a 
remedy. AtEstrées, St. Denis, for instance, the land was so subdivided 
that each lot was something less, on an average, than the twelfth- part 
of an acre. The whole was put together, divided into lots of half to 
three-quarters of an acre, and sold, by consent of the whole com- 
munity. The value was in some instances multiplied tenfold. It is 
not unfrequent to have the land reallotted. Still great inconveni- 
ences remain, and the general effect is to diminish produc- 
tion. The average of corn grown is much smaller than in England, 
and this though the soil is, on the whole, better, the sands not so light, 
the clays not so unmanageable. Agricultural machines are, of course, 
little used by men who farm on so small ascale, It must not be supposed 
that Mr. Richardson never goes beyond the strict boundaries of his sub- 
ject. He gives us glimpses of scenery and of social life now and then, and 
he has illustrated his book with some very elegant drawings. We shall 
end by quoting a fact which should encourage an industry too much 
neglected in this country. In Maine alone £60,000 are annually 
realised from the sale of honey. 


Cothurnus and Lyre. By Edward J. Harding. (New York: The 
Authors’ Publishing Company.)—This is a remarkable volume, to be 
“the work of a young English book-keeper, at present residing in New 
York.” It has many extravagances and faults of taste. The author is 
cynical and rebellious against establisbed order, as is the wont of youth, 
especially when it seems to have missed its career. But he showsa 
vigour which is quite uncommon, and affords a singular contrast to the 
smooth verse which the widely spread culture of the present day 
produces in such abundance. The volume contains a play—“ Ernest "— 
and eighteen “ Odes.” The play contains that mixture of tragedy and 
comedy which is familiar in the Elizabethan drama. The comic dialogne 
is smart and sometimes even brilliant, though we are not sure that it 
would not have been betteraway. It does not help forward the action of 
the piece ; generally, too, we think, the feeling of the day is against the 
mixture. The plot of the tragedy has something of the old Greek spirit 
about it. Only we have not here an ancestral doom hanging over an ae- 
cursed house, but, with a skilful adaptation to altered habits of thought, 
the doom of a besetting sin, which a noble nature cannot shake off. The 
passionate striving of Ernest to break the chain which binds him, and 
the pathetic faithfulness of Eva to the man to whom she has given 
her heart, and whom, in spite of all his weakness, she will not leave, 
and the striking scenes in which she helps him to what seems to both 
the last and only remedy, are very powerfully given. We must quote 


Ernest’s farewell words :— 

‘“* Thanks, sweet heart! 
Bend down your head a little! let me see 
Or think I see your eyes. Yes, I am going; 
Pray you, another kiss before I die ! 
For us there waiteth in this world of earth 
No bridal torch, no clasp of wedded arms, 
No voice of children at the fireside knees ; 
Breaks at my feet the ocean—I shall sail 
To that wan world, obscure as destiny, 
Wherein our fathers rest; and it may be 
Some subtle alchemy shall blend anew 
The elements of my soul, and I shall change 
To something other than I am, and lacking 
Memory and love of thee, and stony-cold 
To thy sweet kisses ; and between us two 
Perchance no love shall be for evermore. 
So kiss me while my lips are warm! Good-bye! 
Is this your hand?” 


The ‘Odes ” are less noble,—sometimes, we must say, positively ignoble 
in sentiment. But they show the power which might, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, produce something very good indeed. We have not 
seen anything so genuinely Horatian in sentiment and manner, being at 
the same time wholly free from imitation, as this :— 
“V. To NERA. 
“ Siren of sixteen summers, whose bright eyes 
Shoot sunbeams from beneath their feathery fringes ; 
Whose brow and cheek the rich blood tinges 
With crimson as of sunset skies, 


Cease! I am ware of each enchanting wile ; 
Vainly for me thy nut-brown eyes are glowing, 
In vain the Punic rose is blowing 

About the dimples of thy smile. 


I know thee fickle as I deem thee fair ; 
Unmov'd [ hear thy limpid laughters ringing, 
Or view thee o'er thy shoulders flinging 

Billows of hyacinthine hair. 


Breakers ahead !—That heaving heart of thine 
Rings hollow to the strokes of sweet emotion, 
For thou art pitiless as the ocean, 

And bitter as the barren brine. 


In vain—ah gods, what means this agony ? 
Ho, brothers, bind me fast! my force is failing! 
Pull, merry men all! I would be sailing 

The waters of a shaliower sea.” 


Errors of Speech and of Spelling. By E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Tegg.)—It is somewhat startling to find more than fifteen hundred pages 
(such is the size of these two volumes) of “ errors” made, as Dr. Brewer 
says in his preface, “ not by the uneducated, but by those who wish to 
speak and spell correctly.” Our surprise is diminished when we examine 
the book, and find that much of it is quite beside the purpose indicated by 
the author. Dr. Brewer, indeed, often points out possible, sometimes, 
we may say, scarcely possible errors, but much of his book is really a 
As such, it has a certain value, for it is carefully put 
together. At the samo time, it is quite capable of improvement. To 
say, for instance, that German and Germanus are “ from germino,” is & 
quite marvellous way of speaking, in these days of philological science. 
Again, the two derivations given for “ Hebrew,” “ either from Abraham 
or Eber, great-grandson of Shem,” are both exploded. “ Haeres, from 
haereo, to stick,” is very questionable. “ He/l, the place of future 
torment,” should not be given without some explanation. Who was 
“ Lacon,” “a Spartan, noted for brevity of speech and conciseness of 
writing?” And is not this description of “ praetor ” somewhat loose ?—* A 
chief magistrate of Rome; in Cicero’s time, there were two, similar to 


| our Lord Mayor and Sheriff of Middlesex; subsequently the number 


was increased, and they were governors of provinces.” Dr. Brewer 
gives us, in his preface, his views on spelling reform. He starts 
with views that are moderate and sensible, but seems to be carried away 
by his theme. Is it not really something too audacious even for @ 
Doctor of Laws to propose changes of inflexion? to suggest, for 


9” 


instance, that we are to say “ thiefs,” instead of “ thieves 

Rome and Canada; the Ultramontane Struggle for Supremacy over 
the Civil Authority. By Charles Lindsey. (Lovell Brothers, Toronto; 
Sampson Low and Co., London.)—This volume deserves the attention 


| of all who are studying the problem of the “ Free Church in the Free 
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State.” It is a statement, it must be understood, of one side of the 
question, and its conclusions are open to correction. But it certainly 
makes out a strong case. What Rome, backed by a majority of un- 
questioning believers in her claim—and such a majority she has in 
French Canada, if anywhere—is ready to do and claim, is a subject 
worthy of attention. The details of the narrative are wearisome and 
repulsive, but they are certainly instructive. It is not everywhere that 
Roman Catholics have the courage of their opinions, and it is, therefore, 
not without interest that we read the candid languago of the following : 
—* Tt is vain to say that, in Canada, we are obliged to tolerate tho liberty 
of worship ; that it is to this liberty that we owe our Catholic franchises ; 
we reply that there isan enormous difference between tolerating and 
defending an abuse, The Catholics are entitled to say, ‘Our Church is 
free because liberty of worship exists, byt that it is not equally per- 
missible to grant liberty of worship to dissidents by invoking the liberty 
of the Catholic Church;’ we further reply that the Catholic Church alone has 
the right to liberty, because she alone is in possession of the truth.” It is 
really impossible to improve upon the simplicity and directness of the 
ayowal which we have italicised. 

Ingerstein Hall and Chadwick Rise: a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. 
By James Routledge. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. Routledge is resolved to 
have a sufficiently copious subject. The “‘ Thirty Years’ War” is not 
enough for him, and he accordingly brings in pretty well the whole of 
the seventeenth century. We become acquainted with the two neigh- 
bouring families of the “ Hall” and the ‘ Rise,” somewhere about the 
time when the Elector Palatine of Bavaria is in extremity, and we part 
from them in the last days of the Stuarts. There is plenty of incident, 
told with some vigour, and though there is nothing remarkably powerful 
in the drawing of the characters, yet they are natural personages, whom 
it is quite possible to conceive of as having been actually alive. Gustavus 
Adolphus is the great hero of the book, though the writer in dealing 
with him keeps to the lines of historical truth. 





ErratumM.—In our notice of Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad, on 
May 11th, the author’s name is given as “R.D. Adams.” It should 
have been “R. D. Osborn.” 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
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LIFTON — SCHOOL for 
College, Edinburgh. 
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MISTRESS. Salary, £120. Candidates must hold a | 
University Certificate (of higher grade than Senior 
Local), and have had successful experience in Class- 
Teaching. Some knowledge of Natural Science | 
69 Ludgate Hill. 


desirable, but not essential.—Address, with copies of 
Testimonials, Miss WOODS, High School for Girls, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


| Ludgate Hill. 


Intending Students and Candidates for 
| the post of Principal are requested to address Mrs. E. 
BERRY, Hon. Sec. to the Froebel Society, 27 Upper 


COLLEGE 
SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Age of) 
Competition in July 

Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes 


DARIS EXHIBI TION, 1878.—The Fine 
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which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
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E, the undersigned, having under- 
taken, as a condition of his withdrawal from 
the last School-Board contest, to examine into and 
pronounce a decision on the attempt made to confine 
the Rev. W. A. O'CONOR in a lunatic asylum (see 
Lunacy Law Report, 1877) for suspecting that a 
calumny was privately circulated against his charac- 
ter, and haying made the promised examination, pro- 
nounce the following decision :— 

We find :— 

1. That no real or serious charge was ever made 
against Mr. O’'Conor. 

2. That anonymous advertisements were published, 
designed to lead him and the public generally to be- 
lieve that such a charge did exist. 

8. That Mr. O’Conor was more than justified in 
resisting and exposing such conduct. 

4. That from medical letters (copies of which are in 
our possession) and from our examination of other 
evidence, any charges against Mr. O’Conor’s character, 
mental or mora’, are totally unfounded and unjusti- 
flable. ABEL HEYWOOD (Mayor of Manchester), 

M. CURTIS (ex-Mayor of Manchester), 
JOHN ALEX. BEITH. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 29th October, 1877. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 

J 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C., May 
27th, 1878.—The Famine in China continues to prevail 
with unabated severity. The Times Correspondent 
writes thus: —‘Shanghai, March 21, — Appalling 
accounts continue to reach us of the suffering from 
famine in the Northern Provinces of China. The 
worst distress is in Shansi, and the Rey. Mr. Richard 
has lately sent down for publication a description of a 
tour through the central and southern portion of the 
province, which is simply horror-striking. All along 
the roadside were corpses of those who had died of 
starvation, and all along the roads were staggering 
many scores in the last stage of decrepitude and want. 
«+s--eln answer to inquiries which Mr. Richard made 
regarding the extent of the mortality, he was assured, 
that in one district a third were dead already; 
in another, six out of every ten....... As I have 
said in former letters, the Government are doing their 
best to meet the emergency, but their resources are 
miserably inadequate...... Money has been liberally 
subscribed by the foreign residents in China and 
Japan, and $10,000 has been yoted by the Hong Kong 
Government, besides a considerable sum raised there 
by private subscription. We have also to acknow- 
ledge telegraphic remittances of several thousand 
pounds through the Agra Bank from London, where 
an appeal for charity is seldom made in vain. One 
thing is certain,—that every penny subscribed can be 
utilised, and I shall be glad if the publ city lam giving 
to some of Mr. Richard's statements help to bring 
home to people in Europe the intensity and the im- 
mensity of the disaster.” 

Since the beginning of May rain has fallen in some 
of the famine-stricken provinces, and sowing has com- 
menced, but no harvest can be reaped for the next 
three months at least, and in the meantime CONTRI- 
BUTIONS are as urgently needed asever. Last week, 
for the first time since February, the Committee was 
unable, through want of funds, to make its usual 
weekly remittance to China. 

It is hoped that by a fresh appeal to public sympathy 
for support, it will be possible to carry on to a success- 
ful terminaton the work which has been already begun, 
and that the thousands of Chinese who have already 
benefited by English generosity will be provided with 
the means necessary to enable them to subsist until 
the present crisis is over. 

Amount already acknowledged, £17,791 1s 7d. 

Contributions will be received at :— 

Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 

— Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.’s,1 Pall Mall 
ast. 

Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard 

treet. 

The Agta Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 
Street. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 

s The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle 
treet. 

The National Provincial Bank of England. 





OCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION, United 
estminster Schools, Alexandra Street, Victoria 
Street, S.W.—A Paper will be read, on Wednesday, 
5th June, by R. LikepreicuH, Esq. (Lecturer on 
Ophthalmic Surgery, St. Thomas's Hospital) on 
“SCHOOL HYGIENE.” The Chair will be taken 
at 7.30. The Paper will be followed by a Discussion. 
Teachers and others interested in Education are 
invited. 
Hon. Sec., C. H. LAKE, Caterham Valley. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. until6 p.m. Admission Is. 
| STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

» The SIEGE of TROY has been reproduced, 
with new Scenery and Effects; rendered by Mr. 
Lin Rayne, supported by an efficient staff.—The 
CHEMISTRY of the SUN, by Professor Pepper.— 
CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gardner.— 
MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—_CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, by Mr. W. RB. May. 
—BULGARIA, by Mr. E. Wilkie —Dr. SAMUEL 
FRIENDS, by Dr. Aveling.— 
The TELEPHONE, the OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE, and TORPEDOES, by Mr. King —HAYLING 
ISLAND, Where It Is and All About It, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools and 
Children under ten, 6d; Reserved Stalls (including 
a, 2s 6d. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 
and 10. 





|i FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
—* for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest .........000000-+ £396,818 
A lated Funds £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
~ Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES 3 for NON-PARTIOIPATING 
(ars LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCI 


ETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ° £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000. 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Informatio., apply to 








theSECRETARY. ean 
DARIS EXHIBITION. 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5,476,045 
Income for the year 1877 484,597 
Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 
Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted 5,523,138 
The expenses of management (including commis- 








income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditionsas to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation gran t drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES 
MODERATE CHARGES. ¥ 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER or COAOH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon, 


I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
[SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


V ILLS’ « There's no eweeter Tobacco comes 














from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THREE CASTLES.’"—Vidg 


“THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and CASTLES.” 


Cigarettes, protected by the 
Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H.O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 








|’ Ccaceamaaamied LL WHISKY, 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIEsS. 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—*The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





___ 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, w. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Theiz 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


| ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
aud SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S,E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 


mission) are only about 4} per cent. on the annual | 80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’s MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


4 _NEW PATENT. 
| gem TICSTOCKLINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Es 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


"'RUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q 


C., D.C.L. 
, late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., 











FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 








| 
Existing Assurances. £4,821,000 | Annual Rev seseesee £220,000 
| Reversionary Bonus thereon .......0000000000-4 655,000 | Assurance Fund . 1,682,695 
Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed........ pawanie +» 1,000,000 
and Bonus Paid 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 





| Schedules.) 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Instit 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recognised use. 


ute of Actuaries’ 
(See Government 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


| division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 


' application to 


— 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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Be” & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 
ORK and GAME PIES; also, 
| Deen of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

















PPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


{1 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


4¢‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 




















PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

— LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
ttle. 

= GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
ttle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 


CHIMNEY - PIECES, 
STANDARDS, end FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 


STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONTAL.] 

My DgAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulati 1 lam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognitiou of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 

















They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 


Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced dation of Mr. JAuss 
he Skin; the late Mr. 





hati. 


the r 
r Diseases of t 


b 
Hospital fo 





TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs' DIgrT, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior to 





teeth. 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delive 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Pres 


T HE NE W TONIC, 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without AOID. 
V I 


B R A A S 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 

ry of drops.” See the Lancet, 
8. 





F CE 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE,48 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T&eTH a PEARL- 
“IKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN G SNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, ne matter at what age. 

ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and O0.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 





in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing,and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS PILLS. 

—TumovrRs, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, AND BAD 
BREASTs. — If any departure from health requires 
earlier attention than another to prevent disastrous 
consequences, it is the class of diseases now under 
review. To save hazard and future pain, the budding 
tumour must have prompt tr t,or di fort 
and nights of disquietude will be the sufferer's portion. 
Whenever the ailment first appears, after fomenting 
the spot with warm water, Holloway’s Ointment must 
be energetically rubbed on the part till a considerable 
quantity is absorbed. The Pills, too, must be com- 
menced with early. If these r dies be diligently 
persevered with, the simplest tumour or the con- 
tracted and stiff joimt is arrested. In cases of bad 
breasts, with or without milk fever, relief is almost 
instantaneous. 

















LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—enuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barom 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
VOL. I. 


Taking up the Account from the End of Sir John Kaye’s 
Second Volume. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, ©.S.I. 
8yo, 20s. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE PUNJAB 
CAMPAIGN, 1848-49. 


Including some Additions to the History of the Second 
Sikh War, from Original Sources. 
By Captain J. H. LAURENCE-ARCHER, 
Author of “ The Orders of Chivalry.” 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG THE WILD 
BEASTS OF INDIA: 


Their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation ; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE MODES OF CAPTURING AND TAMING 
WILD ELEPHANTS. 
By G. P. SANDERSON, 
Officer in Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs in Mysore. 
WITH TWENTY-ONE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Small 4to. [In a few days. 














THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Edited, with Notes, Explanatory and Philological. 
By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 


Senior Moderator, Trin. Coll., Dublin; Inspector of Schools, and Fellow of the 
University, Madras. 


2 vols. post Svo, 12s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
THE DREAD AND DISLIKE OF SCIENCE. By G. H. Lewes. 
EmILIo CASTELAR. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
ASIATIC FORCES IN OUR EUROPEAN WARS. By W. R. Greg. 
SHELLEY'S LAST DAYs. By Richard Garnett. 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. III. 
LIBERALISM AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. 
CHARLES DE BERNARD. By George Saintsbury. 
THE FUTURE OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By James Bryce. 
THE TRANSVAAL AND THE ZULU COUNTRY. By J. Sanderson. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPDISTS. By 


JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. 8yo. [Next week. 





193 PICCADILLY. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
B EDSTEADS, Beye, 





EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 





— 


THE ENGLISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO 


THE POLAR SEA 
During 1875-76, in H.M.’s Ships ‘Alert’ and ‘ Discovery,” 


By Captain Sir G. S. NARES, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Commander of the Expedition. 


WITH NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by Captain H. W. FIELDEN, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S8., F.R.G.S., Naturalist to 
the Expedition. 


Two vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations and Photographs from 
Negatives taken by Members of the Expedition, Maps, &c., price £2 2g, 
NOTICE.—The entire large First Edition of this Work having been sold on the 
day of publication,a SECOND EDITION is being PREPARED as RAPIDLY 
as POSSIBLE, and will be ready about the first week in June. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 326 pp., price 10s 6d. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Epmonpo pe 


Amicis. Translated from the Seventh Italian Edition, by CAROLINE TrrTon. 


N.B.—This work, published lately in Italy, has had very great succes 
Editions having been called for in about as many weeks. = Sewn 


Now ready, the New Novel by the Author of “An Egyptian Princess,” « UVarda,’ 
&c., 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


HOMO SUM: a Novel. By Gerorce Epers, 


From the German, by CLARA BELL. Copyright Edition. 
Now ready, the New Novel by the Author of “ Under a Charm,” 2 vols., crown 
8yo, 21s. 


At the ALTAR: a Novel. 


From the German, by Mrs. PARKER. 
From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, May 21:—“ This plot, ingenious in itself, is 
interwoven with a good many other threads, which, while they make the book 
somewhat mysterious, raise the interest at times almost to white-heat.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE FERN PARADISE.” 


In large post 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, nearly 500 pp., price 12s 6d, 
a Revised, greatly Enlarged, and Illustrated Edition (being the Fourth) of 


The FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the Culture 


of Ferns. By Francis GEorGe HeaTH, Author of * The Fern World,” “The 
English Peasantry,” “ The Romance of Peasant Life,” &c. [Vow ready. 
The New Edition of this popular and well-known work will be illustrated 
throughout, the Illustrations comprising a Pictorial Title-page, Four Permanent 
Photographs of Views in one of the most charming “Green Lanes” of Devon, 
Eight Full-page Engravings of Scenery, Eight Plates of Grouped Ferns, com- 
prising all the British Species, and numerous Woodcuts. 


On TREK in the TRANSVAAL; or, Over 


Berg and Veldt in South Africa. By HARRIETT A. RocuE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 10s 6d. [Second Edition now ready. 


“ Nothing dull in this capital book."—Globve. 


By E. Wenryer. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price lis. 


OUR LIFE and TRAVELS in INDIA. By W. 


WAKEFIELD, M.D. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.0. 





Price 7d. 
JOURNAL for JUNE. 


(San ores's 


The Power of Draw. By W. Chambers. Canine Cunning. 
Nothing New. Lost Dogs. 
An Insurance Tale. Wanderings round St. Valery. 
The Prairies and their Inhabitants. Some Animal Enemies of Man. 
Robbery of an Express Train. My Journey to Brighton. 
Popular Errors regarding the Shrew- The Proper Thing. 
Mouse. Instances of Longevity. 
Floating-Lights. Levi Ooffin. 
A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam.’ Strange Sea Animals. 
Work in the London Docks. The Point of Honour. 
Pretty Mrs. Ogilvie. ‘*Supers" on the Stage. 
Burnaby's Ride in Turkey. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Wedding Extravagances. Three Poetical Pieces. 
HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Joun B. HARwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
Chapters XXIV.-XXX. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








DATURA TA T 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation. 


BRONCHI 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, ree 


LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


Pr ASTHMA, 


Just published, demy 8vo, 500 pp., price 12s. 


THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 
London : JAMES CLARKE and CO.,13 and 14 Fleet 


U LA 


TiS, &c. 





AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND _ PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


and without which none is genuine. Sold | 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Onosss | 
end BLACKWELL, London; and Export en gener- | 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL hao 
FAMILY, RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 


RCESTERS A GS . | 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, | EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


“A most delicious and valuable article." 


Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”=—Fo0d, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil."—/oed, Water, and Air, edited by 





Oilm Dr. b 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the | FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. |TENTH INTEBNATIONAL MEDAL 


world, Rooms Covered in One Piece, 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 





as Ale ell BI At > toe 





es AA Ale AI ot 8 
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“L’A R T” 


AND THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 


a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 


illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 





“Lh’ A 


A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


London Office: 


R = 





Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s. 
HOICE and CHANCE: an Elementary 
/ Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability, with 300 Exercises. By WILLIAM ALLEN 


WuirwortH, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge 

Cambridge: DkIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: 
GEORGE BELL and Sons. 1878. 


Just published, 2s 6d. 
HE CONQUEROR’S DREAM, and 
other Poems. By W. SHARPE, M.D., Author of 
‘Man a Special Creation.” “These poems show that 
the author is gifted with true poetic feeling, while his 
blank verse—a somewhat rare accomplishment—is 
flowing and melodious."—Broad Arrov. 
London: HARDWICKE and Bo@ur. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
RUTH and ERROR in RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. An Exposition of the Nicene Creed, 
the Authoritative Declaration of the Doctrines of the 
Church, deduced from Holy Scripture, and Conform- 
able to Reason. By GeorGe Freep. NEWMARCH. 
Cirencester: BAILY and Sons, Market Place. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAM, and Co. 


PPRASE R’S MAGAZIN E, 
: No. CIL, JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 

Vice-ADMIRAL BARON VON TEGETTHOFF. 
On JEWISH PROSELYTISM BEFORE THE WAR OF TITUS. 
THe NEMESIS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
JEAN REYNAUD. 
Ups AND DOWNS (N PHILOLOGY. 
OF THE LENGTEN-TIDE. 
Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT, 
THe RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS AND THE COMPANIES. 
GARDEN ALLOTMENTS. 
THE ACADEMY OF THE ARCADI.—Part I. 
Ivy-LEAVES.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


GEORGE ELIOT.—The JULY Number of MAC- 
MILLAN'S MAGAZINE will contain a POEM of 
EIGHT HUNDRED LINES by GEORGE ELIOT. 


i" ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
i No. 224, for JUNE, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. A Dountine Heart. By Miss Keary. 
IpyLLic PortRY. By M. W. Moggridge. 
Is FETISHISM A PRIMITIVE FORM OF RELIGION? By 
Professor Max Miiller. 





Chaps. 1-2. 


C2 n> 


4. Frermasonry. By Edward F. Willoughby. 

5. A CHILD’s STORY. 

6. BROADMOOR, AND OUR CRIMINAL LUNATICS. By D. 
Hack Tuke, M.D. 

7. OUR Foreien Foop-Suppiies. By A. J. Wilson. 

8. DEATH AT THE GOAL. 


. JOHNSON’S “ Lives.” By Matthew Arnold. 

. MACMILLAN and Co., London. 

1 een NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, |878, price 2s 6d. 
THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF TURKEY. By his 

Highness Midhat Pasha. 

SMALL-POX AND COMPULSORY VACCINATION. By Sir 

Thomas Watson. 
be FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. By Mrs. Sutherland 

Orr. 

THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 

GREEK INscripTiIONs. By C. T. Newton. 

VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DU CHATELET. By Mrs. Clark. 
THe POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. By Sir Francis 

Hincks. 

MR. FROUDE ANDTHE LANDLORDS OF IRELAND. By the 

Knight of Kerry. 

READJUSTMENT OF CHURCH AND State. By the 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

THE SoctaAL ORIGIN OF NIHILISM AND PESSIMISM IN 

GEEMANY. By Dr. Waldstein. 

ECENT Science. (Supervised by Professor Huxley.) 
LIBERTY IN THB East, AND WEsT. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

C. KEGAN PavL and Co., London. 


” th EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
: sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—@uardian. 
Monthly, ls, post free. Vols. 1. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes. passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HoppsR and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 





Now ready. richly Illustrated, price One Shilling 


ONDON SOCIETY, 


| No. 198, for JONE, 1878. 
CONTENTS, 
CressipaA. By Bertha Thomas, Author of “ Proud 


Maisie.” Chapter XIII. Cressida settles her Accounts. 
XIV. Coup d'Etat. XV. Half a Year Onward. Illus- 
trated by W. J. Hennessy. 

THE DEVONSHIRE SAVAGES. 
Iilustration. 

CooNTRY LIFE IN GREECE. 

My SumMer WrReatH. With an Illustration. 

Dorts: a Tale of Old Blackheath. 

LONDON TREES. 

THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIRELD CRICKET. Chap. 
XI. A Six-Footed Robinson and his Friday. XII. I 
Accept an Invitation. With Six Illustrations. 

SWITZERLAND, BY PEN AND PENCIL. Chap. VIIL. The 
Mountains of Uri. With Eight Illustrations. 

Fou.y on Fame? A Question. 

PICCADILLY Papers. Books of the Season. 

Dovus.e Acrostic. Answer to Acrostic No. VI. 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 

188 Fleet Street, E.U. 


Two ‘Shillings and Sixpence Mont 


) oe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


By a Native. With an 








CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 

Facts OF INDIAN Progress. By Professor Monier 
Williams. Part Il 

A Fresh ATTEMPT TO RECONCILE DETERMINISM WITH 
MorAL FREEDOM. By Paul Janet. 

ScorrisH INFLUENCE UPON ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL 
TuovuGut. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan, Leicester. 

Mr. Froupe's Lire AND Times OF THOMAS BECKET. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Part ILL. 

ARK THE WORKING-CLASSES IMPROVIDENT? By 
George Howell. 

CARDINAL MANNING'S TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
CounciL. By Professor Friedrich. Part II. 

STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE. By Emily Pfeiffer. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the 
Question, Considered in a — of Papers on Canon 
Farrar's New Book, by A B. —— Hope, 
M.P., a Layman, Rev bP ds Mayo 

ETeKNAL Hope. A Reply to Meng Critics. By the 
Kev. Canon Farrar. 

CONTEMPORARY Lirk AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By 
Angelo de Gubernatis. 

CONTEMPORARY Lire AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 
«T.S.,” St. Petersburg. 
_STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row 


\ JOMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by Lypra E. Becker. This Journal, 
published monthly, contains full Information of the 
Progress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 
London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum. 


TYNEMOUTH AQUARIUM and 
WINTER GARDEN.—See the BUILDER of 
this week (4d, or by post 44d) for View, Plan, and 
Particulars; Fergusson’s Palestine Temples, with 
Illustrations; the Water-Supply Conference ; Bolton 
Infirmary; District Surveyors; Japan and China in 
Paris; Competitions ; the Report on the Health Act; 
Waterworks of Verviers; Edinburgh; Sewage Con- 
gress.—46 Catherine Street, and all New smen. 


THE, “CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
BELGRAVIA for JUNE contains 
the First Chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled the HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice, by WILKIE COLLINS, 
illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





Price 1s, Lilustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS 

Tue Haunted Horeu. By Wilkie Collins. Part I. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

THe TropicaL Fauuacy. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson 

A Love-Strire. By Mortimer Collins. 

BELTANE. By Robert R. Macgregor. 

Patient Kitty. By James Payn. 

Summer Sones. By W.C. Bennett. 

«Mystery OF Epwin Dxoop.” By Thomas Foster. 

RACINE AT St. Cyr. By Charles Hervey. 

THe ReTURN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated. 





Price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 

FOR JUNE. 

CONTENTS. 

Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated. 
DomesTiC SLAVE-DEALING IN TURKEY. By F. E. A. 
Tue Puonoeraru. By Richard A. Proctor. 
CHARLES Nopier. By M, Betham-Edwards. 
ANGLING IN QUEENSLAND. By Redspinner. 
ANIMALS AND ENVIRONMENTS. By Andrew Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sy)vanus Urban. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
On June 7th will be ready, in 3 vols. crown 870. 


FRIENDSHIP: 
A STORY OF SOCIETY. 
By OUIDA. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 


In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism onan Island. By W. H. MALLOCK. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By WituiaM F. Gitt. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 


Now ready, with 150 Illustrations, One Shilling. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1878. With 
One Hundred and Fifty Lilustrations, mostly from 
Sketches by the Artists. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. 





Now ready, profusely illustrated, One Shilling. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With 


numerous Iilustrations, many from Sketches 
supplied by the Artists. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 2is 


B Y PROXY. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “‘ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Lilustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 
“One of the most racy and entertaining of English 
novels.” —///ustrated London News. 


NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, a New and Cheaper 
Edition of 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin 


McCarty, Author of * Miss Misanthrope.” 


Also, uniform, 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


McCarRTHy. 


Justin 





Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY, 
to Propagate Liberal Politics and Home-Rule g 
Catholics. 

Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 
8 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C 


rNHE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantes every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon +ec uring an accu- | 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. | 


a eee | 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
A —HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Goid, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.--67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 

















MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
A —Fuil Piate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and —— in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 








HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Hegent Street. 


To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LIGHTS on the WAY: Some Tales 
within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER. 
Edited, with a Note, by H. A. Page 








Crown §vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


HELD in BONDAGE PUOK. 

STRATHMORE. FOLLE-FARINE 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. PASCAREL 

pA J WOODE N SHOES. 


IN e WIN TER CITY. 


CECIL CASTLE- 
ARILADNE. 


MAINE'S GAGE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. viii.-176, cloth, 7s 6d. 
SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUDDHIST CANON commonly known as 
DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With accompanying Narratives. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s 6d. 
A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. By Physicus. 
(This forms the Ninth Volume of “ The English and Foreign Phil fosophteal Library.) 


Now ready, 1 vol. super- royal 8vo, pp. xx.-606, cloth, gilt edges, 38s; morocco, 50s. 
A NARRATIVE of the LATE Dr. CHARLES BEKE’S DISCOVERY of MOUNT 
SINAI in ARABIA, and of MIDIAN,. Edited by Mrs. BEKE. With Portrait, Map, Illus- 
trations, and Geological Report by J. MILNE, F.G.S. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xvi.-428, cloth, 16s. 
ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGES, WRITINGS, and RELIGION of the 
PARSIS. By MARTIN HAvG, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University 

of Munich. Second Edition, by E. W. WEsT, Ph.D. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth, 12s. . 
HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual for Students of Russian. Based on the 
Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruction. By HENkI Rio, 
Teacher of the Russian Language. With an Introduction by W. BR. S. RAusTon, M.A. 

KEY to the Exercises in the above, crown 8vo, pp. ae cloth, 5s. 
w ready, 8vo, pp. 148, stitched in wrapper. 


The JOURNAL of my ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY “a GREAT BRITAIN 
andIRELAND. Vol. X., Part I 


Now ai in 1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. 424, cloth, 15s. 

EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA, and History of the Rise of the 
British Settlements in India, as told by the Government Records, the Works of Old Travellers, and other 
Contemporary Documents, from the Earliest Period down to the Rise of British Power in India. By J. 
TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 250, cloth, 7s 6d. 

MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By MonrerR WILLIAMS, D.O.L., Hon. LLD. of the University of Calcutta; Hon. Member of 
the Bombay Asiatic Society, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Post 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s 6d. 
ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION in INDIA; a Series of Gleanings 


from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and again in 1874. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 


PREVENTION of FAMINE in INDIA.—Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. xii.-390, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 
A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the GODAVERY 
DISTRICT, in the Presidency of Madras. By HENRY Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil Service. 


Shortly, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. With a Commentary. Translated b 
late EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, A 
with an Introduction on the History and Development of Islam, especially with reference to India, by 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 
Now ready, royal 8vo, pp. viii.-610, cloth, 18s. 
The FINAL PHILOSOPHY; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge Issuing 


from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, pp. xvi.-294, stitched in wrapper, with 4to Atlas, containing 140 Plates, £4. 
ALBUM to the COURSE of LECTURES on METALLURGY at the CENTRAL 
SCHOOL of ARTS and MANUFACTURES of PARIS. By S. JorpAan, C.E., Professor of Metallurgy at 
the Central School of Arts and Manufactures of Paris. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Conversations with M. 


UIZOT, and other ae ae 
PERSONS during the SECON seas 
the late Nassau W. SENIOR. » Batted by his 
Daughter, M.C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 

[June 7, 


Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady 


Chatterton ; with some Passages from her D 
By E. HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s, _ 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21g, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 


BEWICKE. 38 vols. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘““A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards's 
reputation.” —Sunday Times. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs, 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“ A clever and interesting novel." —Messenger. 


The Hazard of the Die. By 


Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. 
“ An exceptionally delightful novel."—Z£.raminer. 


Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ MIGNON.” TariRD EDITION. 3 vols, 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &. 3 vols. 


Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 


G. Linn2vs Banks, Author of “ The Manchester 
Man,” &. 3 vols. (June 7. 


MARCUS WARD & (00.8 JUNE LIST. 
The BLUE-BELL SERIES of NEW 


NOVELS. Illustrated. Permanent price, 2s each, 
t Undertaken in opposition to the 











IMPORTANT BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 1854-55-56. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel NATHANIEL STEEVENS, late 88th (Connaught Rangers). 
1 vol. demy 8vo, scarlet cloth, with Map, price 15s. 





This is a book which will be read with much interest at the present time. It contains a personal 
narrative of events from the embarkation of the 88th Connaught Rangers, in Apr il, 1854, to their return to 
England in July, 1856, including the battles of Alma and Inkermann, the miseries of the winter 1854-55, and 
relating the stirring events during eleven months in the trenches before Sebastopol. 


OCEAN AND HER RULERS: 


A Narrative of the Nations which have from the Earliest Ages held 
Dominion over the Sea. 


COMPRISING A BRIEF HISTORY OF gtd Be, eos THE REMOTEST PERIODS TO THE 


By ALFRED ELWES. 
New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 16 Illustrations by Walter Wm. May. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 


A NEW NOVEL 


“BON NIE LESLE Y.” 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Cast Adrift.” ~ 
With Frontispiece by Miss C. PATERSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FAIR TO SEE.”’ 
Next week will be published. 
MINE I § T HIN E. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 


3 vole, post Svo, £1 5s ¢d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edivbirgh and London. 


“ Library” system of Half-guinea Volumes. The 
Tales will be selected for their healthy character 
and good tone. 

SUMMER SNOW. By SARAH TYTLER. Illustrated 

by Frank Dadd. Price 2s, complete. 

(Ready this day. 





To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, costi 

£3 28 6d, about half the cost of any other Tiiustrate 

Edition. 

The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. In Half-crown (complete) Volumes. 
Clear type, well illustrated, and elegantly bound. 

The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR and a LEGEND of 

MONTROSE, with 49 Lilustrations. [Ready this day. 

“This edition is esseutially one for the library,"— 

Daily News. 





In Monthly Parts, price Is. PART III. ready this day. 
OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery 


and Associations. Three Chromographs in eac 
Part, with Descriptive Letterpress. Part III. 
contains Views of Stirling Castle, Loch Lomond, 
and Benvenue. 


MAROUS ‘WARD and 00. London and Belfast. 
Now ready, price 1s ; by post, 1s 2d. 
RIMINAL PROCEDURE in 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. By the Hon. 
ARTHUR D. ELLI07, Barrister-at-Law (of the Northern 
Circuit). 
waa Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


quare cloth, sewed, price 6d; by post, 7d. 

HE TELEPHONE and *PHONO- 

GRAPH. A Popular Account: Scientific and 
Mechanical. 
“* Thou bringest certain strange things to our ears.” 
—Acis, xvii., 20. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s nt vO 8vo0. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases tae by it. 
By HueH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A ay reatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. 7, Rospert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“THE PASSION OF DIDO”; 


OR, THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, FREELY RENDERED 
IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE, WITH NOTES. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON THORNHILL. 


. Trinity College, Dublin; Canon of St. Patrick's Cathedral ; 
Br-Scholes of Site ae Restor of Rathcoole, Dublin. 


Svo, 2s 6d. 
(Dublin: HODGES, FOSTER and FIGGIS). 








NEW VOLUME OF CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 
Price 1s 64.—THE 


SEVEN AGAINST THEBES of AESCHYLUS. 


WITH NOTES FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
(London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 





Second Edition, Revised, feap Svo, 3s 61. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


For THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mas. Bac. Oxon., Warden of Trivity College, London, 
and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


“ Mr. Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really concise history of the subject 
with which he deals."—Saturday Review. . 

“Jt only remains for us to express unqualified approval at the appearance of 
a work which seems to contain al! that is wanted in a study of music."'—ducational 

imes. 
- is, in short, the work of a practical man,—of one who has felt the want of 
such a book, and who has taken an infinity of pains to make it useful."—Music 


Trades Review. 





POEMS by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, 


&c., with Essay on English Metrical Law. Post S8vo, 6s. (In a few days. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition. 


Post 8vo, 6s. (Jn a few days. 
The VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

Post 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
The UNKNOWN EROS, &c. Crown 8vo, 

78 6d. [Lately published. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner...... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit...... It 
discusses a question of great interest and importance...... A hearty, inspiring, 
religious service, one in harmony with modern thought and science, is a great 


want in both church and chapel."— The Inguirer. 
“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and 


endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the times."—Sussex Daily News. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 











WORKS by the late EARL RUSSELL, K.G. 
ECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813-1873. 
Second Edition (1875). S8vo, 16s. 
SELECTIONS from SPEECHES, 1817-1841, and from DE- 
SPATOHES, 1859-1865, with Introductions (1870). 2 vols., 8vo, 288. 
The ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION from the 
Reign of Henry VII. N ew Edition (1873). Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. New 
Edition (1873). Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Second Edition, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 
PHLomorvs: Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir Tuomas 
MoRE. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES eent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mese-room, and Schools, &., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 








C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





AN INLAND VOYAGE. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown Svo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


“Mr. Stevenson's picturesque touches are very happy; introduced without 
effort, they have a careless grace which we miss in more finished scene- 
painting...... He (Mr. Stevenson) deserves thanks for having asked the public 
to accompany him in these recollections of a pleasant trip. We have seldom 
read a more original or more entertaining book of travels.” —Eraminer. 

“*An Inland Voyage’ is a book among ten thousand; charming in itself, 
and charming in even a greater degree by reason of the glimpses it affords of its 
author's personality...... It is a book apart,and of no style saveits own. In 
certain ways, it is comparable with the ‘Sentimental Journey’ itself, for it 
contains no single word of evidence that the author is subservient to the con- 
ventionalities, but an abund of proof that he has views of his own on 
most things, that he flatly declines to look at the world as it is us°d to be 
looked at, and that be has something to say about things which your wide- 
eyed philosophical traveller is wont to ignore altogether......We have had 
travellers a-many, but since the days of Laureace Sterne we have had no 
such traveller as this. On nothing does he speak without grace, and insight, 
and aptitude.’'—London. 


The CIVILISATION of the PERIOD of the 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacop Berckuarpr. Authorised 
Translation, by S. G. C. MippLemore. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 24s, 


An OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECHCRAFT. 


By Witt1aM Barves, Author of “Poems in the Dorset Dialect,” 
&e. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s, 














On the THEORY of LOGIC: an Essay. By 


Carvetu Reap. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 





STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. By 
Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Author of “ Shakspere, his Mind and Art,” 
Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

“ Written with extreme care,,,...We return thanks to Professor Dowden 
for certainly the most thoughtful book of literary comment which we have 
seen for a long time,”—Academy. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford. By Bonamy Price, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. Large post 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s, 


CaENA DOMINI: an Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. By the Rev. Joun Macnaveut, Author of “ On Inspira- 
tion,” &e. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 








+ . ° 

JOHN WICLIF and his English Precursors. 
By Geruarp Victor Lecnver. Translated from the German 
by Peter Lorimer, D.D., Author of “John Knox.” 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


- 

The LUSIADS of CAMOENS, Portuguese 
Text. With Translation into English Verse. By J. J. Aupertm. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map and Portraits, cloth, 30s. 

“Although other translations may make their appearance, Mr. Aubertin's 
translation is definite. It will be difficult to equal the author's interpretation 
of the Portuguese text, or surpass the faithfulness and poetical colouring of 
this translation, which may be justly considered a revelation of Camoens.”"— 
Atheneum. 








Mr. HAWEIS’ NEW SERMONS. 
SHAKSPERE and the STAGE: a Tribute to 


the Shakspere Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. By the Key. 
H. R. Hawers, M.A., Author of “ Current Coin,” &c. Price 1s. 
[Just published. 





WAR: a Sermon Preached in St. James's Hall, 
May 12th, 1878, to the 20th Middlesex Rifles (Volunteers). B 
the Rev. H. R. Hawes, Author of ** Current Coin,” &c. Price 6d. 

[Just published. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, No. CCOXXIL,, 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAuRIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 

CONTENTS. 

‘WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
13. Captain Despard. 14. The Workroom. 15. 
Romance and Reality. 

LOMBARD VIGNETTES. 

DAISsy MILLER: a Study. Part I. 

NOTES OF A RESIDENT IN PORTUGAL. 

CAPTAIN DovER’s COTSWOLD GAMES. 

A Fiery WosLD. 

LOvVE's BLINDNESS. 

‘For Percrvat.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 31. 
Why not Lottie? 32. Lottie Wins. 33. A Start in 
Life. 34. No. 13 Bellevue Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by George du Maurier. 


ESMOND. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. | 
LA SAISIAZ: the TWO POETS of | 


CROISIC. By ROBERT BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 7s- 


MANY MOODS. A Volume of Verse. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of ‘ Renais- | 


sance in Italy,” “ Studies of the Greek Poets,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


BERTHOLD; and other Poems. By 


META ORRED. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the 
Author of “French Pictures in English Chalk." 
“The Member for Paris,” &c. This day, crown 
8vo, 68. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Dr. 
WILBELM LUBKE. 
New Edition, imperial 8vo, with 377 Illustrations, 
42s. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John 
MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of 
Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer 
on Anatomy at the Goverument School of Design, 
South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in 
University College. Illustrated by 220 Original 
Drawings on Wood, by J. S. Cuthbert; Engraved 
by George Nichols and Co. Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 

[Next week. 





NEW NOVELS. 
CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S 


ORDEAL: a Chronicle of Langtoun. By MARY 
PATRICK, Author of *‘ Marjorie Bruce's Lovers.” 
3 vols, (This day. 


The NABOB. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by E. CLAVEQUIN. 3 vols. 
[Nearly ready. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. By 

R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” 

Alice Lorraine,” &c, Crown 8yo, with 8 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. | 


THE 
DR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait etched by P. Rajon, 
after G. F. Watts, R.A., price 16s. 


GEORGE MOORE, 


Merchant and Philanthropist. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self-Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


** We owe to Dr. Smiles a biography of him, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge, which is as interesting 
and instructive as could well be imagined. It also 
contains a portrait of him which will be acceptable to 
many readers. This handsomely printed memoir 
should be the book of the season." —City Press. 

“ Will be the greatest literary success of this present 
year.” —Bell’s Messenger. 

“ Dr. Smiles has executed his task with great skill, 
and the value of the book (which is a handsome volume 
of over 500 pages) is much enhanced by a thoroughly 
artistic portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., etched by 
Rajon.”"—Carlisle Journal. 

“Dr. Smiles has done his work well, and laid 
before the public many facts concerning the life of 
this ‘Cumberland Worthy. which will be quite new 
even to Mr. Moore’s most intimate friends; while the 
extracts which he gives from Mr. Moore's diaries and 
from an autobiography which he had written con- 
cerning his early history are full of interesting 
matter.”"—Car lisle Express. 

“ A worthy literary monument of George Moore.”"— 
Westmoreland Gazette. 

“Rich in material out of which young men may 
build up useful and noble lives, and we most heartily 
recommend this last work of Mr. Smiles to the pub- 
lic." —Nottingham and Midland Counties Daily Express. 

“It is with feelings of lively pleasure that we 
welcome this book, which cannot fail to benefit society, 
as well as to entertain the general reader.”—Zastern 
Morning News. 

“A more interesting and useful work, as illustrating 
what may be accomplished by perseverance, integrity, 
| and all the qualities that are comprehended in those 
| two expressive words, ‘ self-help,’ used in their noblest 
sense, it would not be easy to find."—//ul/ Erpress. 

“ Dr. Smiles has done well to write the biography 
of George Moore. It is needless to say that the volume 
| is as attractive as any of the author's former bio- 
graphies."— Banffshire Journal. 

“It was a fortunate circumstance which decided 
Mr. Smiles to undertake this work."—Car/isle Patriot. 

* Readers who once begin it will not rest satisfied 
until they have read Mr. Smiles’s portrayal of the 
‘man of rare strength and simplicity of character, of 
active benevolence and wide influence,’ from beginning 
to end." — Wigton Advertiser. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


COMPLETION OF THE “HARRY LORREQUER” 
EDITION OF CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 


CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 
‘‘Harry Lorrequer’’ Edition. 





| Complete in 34 vols., green cloth, price £5 19s; or 
bound in half-roan, gilt tops, price £6 14s. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
. HARRY LORREQUER. 
JACK HINTON. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, Vol. 1. 

Do. Vol. 2 

. CON CREGAN. 
THE O'DONOGHUE. 
TOM BURKE, Vol. 1. 

Do. Vol. 2. 
ONE of THEM. : 
THE DALTONS, Vol. 1. 


oe 


| 
| 


PRN ARAK w 


~ 
S 


11 Do. Vol. 2. 
12. KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, Vol. 1 
Vol. 2. 


14. ARTHUR O'LEARY. 


| 
| 4s. Do. 
| 15. ROLAND CASHEL, Vol. 1. 


16. Do. Vol. 2. 
| 17. BARRINGTON. 

18, The DODD FAMILY ABROAD. Vol.1. 

19. Do. Do. Vol. 2. 


| 20. LUTTRELL of ARRAN 
| 21. DAVENPORT DUNN. Vol. 1. 
| 92, Do. Vol. 2. 
23, BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
24. LORD KILGOBBIN. 
| 25. The MARTINS of ORO’ MARTIN. Vol. 1. 
| 26. Do. Vol. 2. 
27. THAT BOY of NORCOTTS. 
28. The FORTUNES of GLENCORE. 
29, SIR JASPER CAREW. 
30. MAURICE TIERNAY. 
31, A DAY'S RIDE: A LIFE'S ROMANCE. 
32. TONY BUTLER. 
33, SIR BROOKE FOSBROOKE. 
34. HORACE TEMPLETON. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
i The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





re 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND gong’ 
MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, 





JUN E. 





I. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 752, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
MINE Is THINE. Conclusion. 
New Booxs— 

Life and Letters of James Hinton~A Legacy: 
being the Life and Remains of John Martin 
Life on the Mofassil—My Indian Garden 
Medusa, and other Poems—Round about the 
Carpathians. 

THE EPIC OF THE LION. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part III. 

FOREIGN OPINION ON ENGLAND IN THE EAsr, 
COMPANIONS ON THE ROAD. 

TANTALUS, 

HAVE MINISTERS BEEN CONSISTENT ? 

POLITICAL SUSPENSE. 


Ir, 
NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 


No. II. contains :— 
SHAKESPEARE'’S FUNERAL. By Major-General E, B. 
Hamley. 
A NIGHT WITH THE VOLUNTEERS OF STRATHKINAHAN. 
By Laurence W. M. Lockhart. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S BABY. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Published in Monthly Numbers, at One Shilling. 


TIt. 


The CHEVELEY NOVELS—SAUL 
WEIR. Part I. To be completed in 12 Monthly 
Parts, price One Shilling each. 


IV. 

CABINET EDITION of the WORKS 
of GEORGE ELIOT. Vol. VI. contains :— 

AMOS BARTON, and 
Mr. GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY. 
This Edition will consist of Nineteen Five-shilling 
Volumes, published Monthly. 
Vv. 

The GARDENER: a Monthly Journal 
of Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited by Davip 
THOMSON, Author of “ Handy Book of the Flower- 
Garden,” &c., assisted by a Staff of Practical 
Horticulturists. Price Sixpence Monthly. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Sixth Edition, Enlarged. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEY. 
By the Rev. CANON HOLE. 


With a Ooloured Frontispiece, by the Hon. Mrs. 
FRANCKLIN. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Enriched by the results of recent experiments 
made by the author upon an extensive scale, it is not 
merely an excellent manual for amateur rose-growers, 
but also something more.’ —7imes. 

‘+ His work may now be considered the most com- 
plete guide to this interesting branch of floricultural 
art.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ At once charming and instructive...... The practical 
questions of position, soil, manure, and selection are 
carefully and exhaustively treated."—Standard 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London 





This day is published 
POEMS AND TRANSCRIPTS. 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








|'NEW WORK BY J. E. TAYLOR, 
F.LS., F.GS8., 
EpiTor OF “SCIENCE GossI?.” 


Crown 8vyo, cloth gilt, price 73 6d 


| 
| 
| 
| F L O W E RBS: 
THEIR 

| Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. 


Illustrated with;32 Coloured Figures by SOWERBY, 
and 161 Woodcuts 





London: HARDWICKE and BOJUE, 


| 
| 


192 Piccadilly, W 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


general interest as they appear. 





Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam; by Mrs, Brassey—The Voyage of the 
‘Challenger "—Memoir of Bishop Ewing—Life of Colonel Meadows Taylor—Captain Burnaby’s Ride Through Asia Minor— 
South Africa, by Anthony Trollope—Life of Pius XI., by T. A. Trollope—Life of John Martin, Schoolmaster, by Mrs. Oraik 
—Pioneering in Brazil, by T. P. Bigg-Wither—Burma, Past and Present, by Lieut.-General Fytche—Lecky's History of the 
Eighteenth Century—Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns—London in Jacobite Times—The English Arctic Expedition, by 
Captain Sir G. S. Nares—Kennedy’s Voyage to the Arctic Regions—Conversations with Theirs, Guizot, and others, by Nassau 
W. Senior—The Renaissance in Italy, by Jacob Burckhardt—Many Moods, by John A. Symonds—Tent Work in Palestine, by 
C. R. Conder—Stanley’s Travels through Africa—Tropical Nature, by A. R. Wallace—Philochristus—Human Life and its 
Conditions, by Dean Church—Saintly Workers, by Canon Farrar—Farrar’s Sermons on Eternal Hope—Life and Letters of 
James Hinton—Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles—La Saisiaz, by Robert Browning—Life of Lessing—Life of Charles 
Bianconi—Life of Lord Melbourne, by W. M. Torrens—lIlistory of a Crime, by Victor Hugo—Salvator Mundi, by Rev. 
Sawuel Cox—Science Lectures at South Kensington—Illyrian Letters, by A. J. Evans—China, by Archdeacon Gray—Green’s 
History of the English People—Democracy in Europe, by Sir T. E. May—Among the Spanish People, by H. J. Rose—The 
Great Thirst-Land, by Parker Gillmore—The Russians of To-day—Moltke’s Letters from Russia—Perak and the Malags, by 
Major McNair—Riding Recollections, by Captain Whyte-Melville— Wild Sport on the Frontier, by Major Campion—Kéramos, 
by H. W. Longfellow—Lectures on Political Economy, by Bonamy Price—Free-Trade and Protection, by Henry Fawcett— 
Oregon, by Wallis Nash—The Crimean Campaign, by Lieut.-Colonel Steevens—Grohman’s Gaddings with a Primitive People— 
Constantinople, by Edmondo de Amicis—Rossetti’s Lives of Famous Poets—Memoirs of Lady Chatterton—Memoirs of Madame 
de Staal de Launay—Hare’s Walks in London—The Fern Paradise, by F. G. Heath—Life in the Mofussil, by an ex-Civilian 
—On Trek in the Transvaal—St, Petersburg to Plevna, by Captain Stanley—A Prisoner of War in Russia, by Colonel Coopem 
A Narrative of Adventure, by Frederick Boyle—The War Correspondence of the Daily News—The Armenian Campaign, by C. 
Williams and C. B. Norman—In My Indian Garden, by Phil. Robinson—Alpine Ascents, by H. Schiitz- Wilson—Lockyer’s 
Studies in Spectrum Analysis—Dowden’s Studies in Literature—Huzley’s Physiography—Pascal, by Dr. Tulloch—Voltaire, 
by Col. Hamley—Dante, by Mrs. Oliphant— Wiclif, by G. V. Lechler—Masson's Milton, Vols. IV. and V.—D’Aubigneé’s Reformae 
tion, Vol. VIII.—The Gold-Mines of Midian, by Capt. Burton—Goethe, by A. Tayward—Round About the Carpathians, by A. F. 
Crosse—Bryce’s Transcaucasia—M cCoan’s Egypt— Upper Egypt, by Dr. Klunzinger—The Khedive’s Egypt, by E. de Leon— Word 

for Word from Horace—Swallow Flights, by Mrs. Moulton—Records of Shelley, by E. J. Trelawny—Modern India, by Monier 
Williams—Eng’ish Rule in India, by James Routledge—Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lords Strangford—Letters and Papers of 
the late Lord Strangford—Letters of Thomas Erskine—The Classic Preachers of the English Church—Carthage and the Car- 
thaginians, by R. Bosworth Smith—Life of Dr. Eadie, by Rev. James Brown—Dale’s Lectures on Preaching—George Dawson's 
Sermons—Dangers of the English Church, by Bishop Ellicott—Resources of Modern Countries, by A. J. Wilson—Holiday 
Rambles of a Wife with her Husband—The Country of the Moors, by Edward Rae—Columbia and Canada, by W. F. Rae 
—Lord Dufferin’s Tour through a Sea of Mountains—Elsdale’s Studies in the Idylls of the King—Five Years of Penal Servi- 
tudle—Lectures on Medieval Church History, by Archbishop Trench—Lives of the Leaders in the Great Puritan Revolution, 
by Peter Bayne—Illustrious Trishwomen, by Mrs. Blackburne— Women of Fashion, by W. H. D. Adams—Wallace’s Russia~~ 
Baker's Turkey—Marsh’s Ride through Islam—Exploring Adventures in Africa, by E. D, Young—The Land of Bolivar, by 
James Mudie Spence—Wilson’s Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh—Health and Life, by Dr. Richardson—North Italian Folk, 
by Mrs. Carr—Miscellaneous Papers, by Rev. T. Hugo—Notes on the Churches of Kent, by Sir S. Glynne—Field Paths, by 
Louis J. Jennings—Sketches from Nature, by Lady Verney—Three Years of the Eastern Question, by Rev. Malcolm MacColl—The 
History of Harting, by Rev. H. D. Gordon—Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, by E. S. Beesley—Memorials of Christopher 
Jeaffreson—Ancient Society, by Lewis 1. Morgan—Life of “Sister Natalie,’ by Ton. Mrs, Augustus Craven—Servia, by J. 
W. Gambier—Poole’s Life of Edward W. Lane—Bulgaria before the War, by Henry Barkley—Bucharest, the City of Pleasure, 
by Mrs. Berger—Life in Australia, by Mrs. Ienry Jones—Travels in Peru, by E. G. Squire—Voyage on the Amazon, by C. 
B. Brown— Walks in Algiers, by L. G. Séquin—Proctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astronomy—Theism or Agnosticism, by Rev. 
B. Maitland—Matheson’s Growth of the Spirit of Christianity—Life of George Combe, by Charles Gibbon—Well-Spent Lives, 
by Herbert Edmonds—Religion in China, by Dr. Edkins—Letters to a Young Clergyman, by Canon Miller—Memorial Sermons, 
with Memoirs of Preachers—Life in the Early Church, by E. de Pressensé—Bowen’s Modern Philosophy—Birrell’s Life of 
Dr. Brock—Chambers’s Stories of Remarkable Persons—Dixon’s History of the English Church—The English in Spain, by 
Major Duncan—Life of Frobisher, by Rev. F. Jones—The Troubadours, by Francis Hueffer. All the best recent Novels, and 
many other popular works in every Department of Literature. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE. 


ez A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices, is also ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE.—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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SECOND EDITION Now Ready, price 123, ~* - 
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THE 


Gospel for the Nineteenth Century. 


From the SPECTATOR. 


“ A book which we hope will be widely useful, and which is throughout in terest- 
ing in style and impressive, from the manifest sincerity of conviction with which 
ft is written.” 


From the LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


“ Under a somewhat clumsy title, which we believe has been altered in a later 
edition, an anonymous author has produced a very remarkable book. It deserves 
0 be widely read and carefully considered......Many passages remarkably sug- 
gestive and of singular beauty.” 


From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“The anonymous author of this very able and reverential book has in this 
dition carefully revised it, and rewritten portions of it, notably the chapter on 
the Atonement,,....We are justified by faith when we accept and embody Christ's 
example of moral and religious goodness. Christ's sacrifice is the subjection of 
His entire life, consummated by His death, to the holy will of the Father. He 
bears the sins of the world, not as our substitute, but as our representative. He 
is the ‘Representative Man’ who, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself 
‘without spot to God.’ We choose Him to be the representative of our thoughts 
and feelings and conduct, and this act of choice is faith, We recognise Him as 
the rightful head of humanity,—the perfect, supreme Man. He bears penalty for 
us in the sense in which ‘all true kings and heads of nations have invariably paid 
for their sovereignty in times of great national danger and suffering.’ There is 
not a word of all this in which we do not entirely agree. We, who believe in 
expiatory atonement, do not oppose it to this moral theory. They are not 
alternatives. We simply say that the moral theory is only part of the truth...... 
The book is admirably written, and is devout and sympathetic.” 


From the INQUIRER. 
“ An interesting and earnest essay.” 


From the LITERARY WORLD. 


“The line of thought which the writer follows out is sufficiently original to 
entitle him to come forward as the author of a fresh study of the Life of Christ. 
Originality on such a subject is out of the question. At the same time, there is 
enough in the line of thought pursued in this work to entitle it to be considered 
as a fresh study of the life of the Lord in the light of modern discussions......Are 
we Christians still? is a question which the aged Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has 
asked himself, and answered in the affirmative. But many are unable to go 80 
far on the road to faith as our ex-Ambassador to Turkey, and they halt at the 
point where the late J. S. Mill stood..,...It is for them that our author has entered 
on the above inquiry. Meeting them on their own level of admiration for the 
human character of Christ, he asks how it is that this character has stamped 
itself on the ages as no other human character has done......[t is to meet this diffi- 
culty and make it intelligible to the mere critic that our author has drawn up this 
study of the Example of Christ. The only objection that we see to the use of this 
term, the ‘Example of Christ,’ is that it is inadequate to express the changes 
‘wrought in the character of any one, amounting to a silent revolution, who has 
taken up Christ's life into his own......This is very true, but the objection only 
amounts to this, that the writer has discarded the technical language of theology, 
in order to adapt his argument to the point of view of those who regard regenera- 
tion, or the repetition in our experience of the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, as mystical and extravagant......This work deserves a place in every library 
of apologetic divinity.” 


From the NONCONFORMIST. 


“The great theme of our Lord's example has seldom been treated in a more 
satisfactory manner.” 


From JOHN BULL. 


“A suggestive volume......Very profitable as well as agreeable reading. With- 
out being alien in spirit to, it will be corrective of the partial views—or, at least, 
etatements—of ‘ Ecce Homo’....,.But though this volume may claim to be regarded 
as a contribution to our store of apologetical treatises,and in this way will be 
useful to those who honestly doubt of the Divine mission and nature of our Lord, 
yet its chief value lies in its practical character. It deserves to be studied, not 
only by those whose faith may have suffered from the shallow sophisms and 
‘assaults of modern unbelief, but also by preachers, who will be able to draw from 
its pregnant thoughts on the liencies of His life before the perfection of 
which one of the severest thinkers of our own times bowed his head, and despite 
of unbelief early inculcated, honestly and manfully recorded his conviction that 
the character of Christ was ‘ unique,’” 


From the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATES’ 
JOURNAL. 


“This is a second edition of a defence of Christianity, formerly published 
under the title, ‘ Leaving us an Example: Is it Living,and Why? An inquiry 
suggested by certain passages in John Stuart Mill's ‘‘ Essays on Religion.”’ The 
writer starts from the point of view which Mill says ‘ the national sceptic must 
always be prepared to allow, as possibly the true point of view, and regards Christ 
not, indeed, as God, but as a man charged with a special, express, and unique 
commission from God, to lead mankind to truth and virtue.’ From this common 
point of agreement between those who accept and those who deny His divinity, 
our author goes on to consider the perfect human example of Christ as the great 
central truth of Christianity, and at once a sufficient evidence of the divinity of 
our Lord and a practical basis of the reunion of Christendom. As might be 
expected from so partial a treatment of his subject, the writer, though thoughtful, 
reverent, and comprehensive, has, nevertheless, fallen into the not unnatural 
danger of making ‘The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century ’ consist of a part only 
‘of the Gospel of all time...... With this qualification, however, we can recommend 
this book as well worth the study of honest doubters and seekers after more truth." 


From the SCOTSMAN. 
“ The chief merit of the work lies in the earnestness and power with which he 
has commended the example of Christ to the imitation of maukind.” 
From the OXFORD TIMES. 


“ The conception of the writer of this book is worthy of all commendation, and 
it has been executed with great skill.” 











From the READING MERCURY. 


“From the perusal of this work we rise With feelings of the 
description. Te is eminently a production of the nineteenth aaa 
doubtedly, its author is a man of deep thought, much researeh, reat power 
of description. The chapters which are devoted to the consideration of Christ's 
human character and experience are most interesting instructive, We doubt 
if any other work has been written which so fully and sweetly explains the per- 
fections of the earthly life of the Great Master, or which so completely avoids the 
errors of irreverence on the one hand or indistinctness on the, other...... With all 
its blots, this is a book well worth perusal. It places many old facts in new lights. 

It opens many fresh veins of Christian evidence. It is always unaffected and 
plain in diction, clear and simple in style (except towards the close), and holy and 
reverent in tone.” 


From the GLASGOW HERALD. T 


“This interesting, suggestive,and in many book, 
perusal of which we think both free-thinkers aud the orthodariane bas 


to reap benefit.” 


From the NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


“A more beautiful delineation of the humau Clirist than the one given in these 
pages has, perhaps, never proceeded from aa unimspired pen; and tax 
me senses legion discover a few Ooms ment which exalts anglais 
uman C t into manifested Deity... . eologians m' perha ’ 
holes in the representations here made of terms on pot hoe 
to mankind; but the ee sceptic would have 
oee. if, _— - ng the book, he should still 
Sttitude of doubt. It is most admirable, instraativa, suggestive, deserving 
wide circulation and serious attention.” 4 






From the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


“ From first to last it is written in a most excellent Ohristian spirit, and cannot 
fail to do some measure of good.” 


From the FOUNTAIN. 


“In an age 80 | mag of works emphasising the merely human side of our 
Saviour's personality, it is gratifying to be able to bring under the notice of our 
readers a fresh, fascinating, and in more than one respect important contribution 
to the argument for His divinity. In the book before us the author proposes to 
himself for di the question, ‘ Why is the example of Ohrist a living ex- 
ample ?’ and deals in a clear and masterly style with its various bearings and rela- 
tions......The genera] impression conveyed is that of novelty, the novelty which is 
of the best kind—viz., that pertaining to form and relation rather than substance, 
seoses WO gladly hasten to express our admiration for the plan and execution of the 
workas a whole. It is seldom t we have met with such clear and ucid 
writing. The language being always kept in strict subjection to the thought, the 
graces of style are delightfully unconscious. And simplicity of diction is 
united with a general orthodoxy in the treatment of the subject, which renders it 
a safe book for the unlearned and the young. The chapters on the Child- 
Christ and the Scriptures, and the Perfect Example an Object of Adoration, 
are masterpieces of their kind, the study of which cannot but elevate and inspire. 





From the BRISTOL MERCURY. 


“A work of remarkable ie oan well calculated both in its design and execu- 
tion to take a place side by ith Dr. Farrar's admirable ‘ Life of Christ.’..... 
He treats a great subject with a force and cogency which entitle him to no 
ordinary rank among religious writers......We venture to think the work will 
find wide acceptance and approval among thoughtful readers."’ 


From the ROOK. 


“ Before proceeding to what may be regarded as unfavourable criticism, we will 
say at once the work has excited our admiration, both by the noble sentiments it 
presents respecting our Lord, and by its flae perceptions of what may be called 
the esthetic views of Gospel history. For example, there is a short chapter at the 
beginning of the volume, entitled, ‘ The Obrist-Child.”......We Temember to 
have read anything on the subject more to the purpose, and Deaatifally 
expressed, than what is here given us.” 


From the FREEMAN. 


“The first part of the work is devoted to a consideration of the character of 
Christ, and the sketches contained in the various chapters are done with much 
skill, beauty, and devoutness......0n all these subjects the book contains many 
passages of great beauty, and considered simply as a piece of sacred biography, it 
is well worth reading...... We thankfully accept much that our writer gives us that 
is healthful and stimulating to an actually Christian life. 


From the PREACHERS’ ANNUAL. 


“Treated with marvellous freshness and force..,...in a style of exquisite clear- 
ness, simplicity, and beauty......[n our judgment, it is the most remarkable theo- 
logical book of the year......Even those who dissent most strongly from the author's 
most important conclusions will be constrained to admire the beauty of his style, 
the ingenuity of much of his reasoning, and the calmness and reverence wi 
which he has discussed some most exciting themes.” 


From the TRUTH-SEEKER. 


“A work which in some respects reminds us of ‘Ecce Homo.’......Abounds 
with profound, touching, and suggestive thoughts, and might bo of immense ser- 
vice to those who are feeling their way to rational, raligious thought.” 


From the STANDARD. 


“ Volumes like the one before us not only rezall people to a sense of what is 
going on about them in the world of thinking men, but supply plain, simple, and 
forcible weapons for every-day use in the defexce of the truth......Well weighed, 
calm, and earnest.” 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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